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Three Distinctive Texts 





SMITH - McMURRY 
LANGUAGE SERIES 
(Not a revision 


By 


entirely new) 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
Lina B. McMurry 


Dr. M. R. 


prepared a series of tests (scientifie but practical) to measure the 


Trasukt, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 


teaching results in classes using the Smith-McMurry Language Series. 
You will find them in the Manual now in press. There are twenty- 
six tests based on the lessons in the series, with full directions for 
giving them and comparing the progress of pupils and classes. 

Did you ever hear of a “charming” grammar? There is just one. 
It is written in Dr. Alphonso Smith’s inimitable style, and you'll read 
it through for the sheer love of reading. 





ESSENTIAL 
WORDS 
By 
E. L. BAILey 


A Modern Two-Book Speller 


This text is largely the outcome of an exhaustive study by a well- 
known teacher of the results of the hundred or more scientific investi- 
gations of the Spelling Problem made in America in the last 15 years. 

The vocabulary is composed mainly of the Ayre’s List and the 
Jones’ List, both of which are recognized as scientifically accurate 
and complete. 

An especially strong feature is the system of reviews timed by 
the Thorndike Writing Scale. 





CHILD'S 
WORLD READERS 
By 


SARAH WITHERS 
Hetty S. BRowNE 
W. K. Tate 


A Phenomenal Record 


With a single exception the Child’s World Readers have been 
adopted in every State in which they have been offered. 

Mississippi has just adopted the entire series (including the 
higher Readers known as the Literary World) for exclusive basal use. 

If you would like to see a Primer that is both fascinating to the 


pupil and satisfying to the teacher—a Primer with real pictures in it 


. 


‘carpenter”—you 
should send for a copy of the Child’s World Primer (60c postpaid). 


pictures that were made by an artist and not by a 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Use and Abuse of Recess 


G. H. Bretnaty, State Normal School for Women, Farmville, Wa. 


Fhe full development of all the phases of a 
hild’s nature has become the basic principle 
on Which the publie school curricula are built. 
The conscience of the schoolmaster will not let 
with the narrow 
which he at one time gave the child. 


him be satisfied education 

Not only 
the intellectual or the intellectual and moral, 
but the aesthetic and physical must also receive 
ittention. 

In the former times the old “fundamentals” 
The great 
problem now is to arrange time for the new 
studies without curtailing the old. 


occupied the whole teaching day. 


Some mat- 
ters nay be dropped from the old studies and 
the child suffer no loss but rather be the gainer ; 
vet there are so many things to be added that 
the sum of material to be taught is not less but 
vreater, Some time may be gained by better 
uethods of teaching, better grading and better 
understanding of the child. With all this, time 
- still at a premium and none may be wasted. 
Every minute should be put to the best use. 

The only time of day that is not directly 
utilized is the recess period. This recess period 
has been universally observed, however, because 
the need of relaxation and physical exercise for 
children has been realized to a limited extent. 
The supposition that these needs of the child 
are met in this recess period is open to question, 
In fact, it is very certain that the recess period 
~ very unwisely used and is to a large extent 
worse than wasted, 

The public school is the school of democracy. 


Hore mingle rich and poor, refined and crude; 
those from homes of intellect and culture, and 
In the 


school multitude are those of long American 


those from homes of low materialism. 


lineage and those whdse parents come from 
foreign shores, even children themselves who 
came from beyond the seas. Here are embodied 
all kinds of ideas, American and un-American: 
high ideals and low ideals; selfish and patriotic 
motives. This crowd of children is moulded 
by the teacher in the mould of our publie school 
system into true American boys and girls. The 
public school should be and is a school of 
ideals. The lower tendencies are kept under 
and the higher virtues are cultivated. The 
chil? is here to be built into a positive factor 
in the government of democracy. The boys and 
girls are given by the parent into the teacher's 
hand for this training. The parent sends them 
in confidence that the child’s highest interests 
will be safeguarded. This the teacher has tried 
to do, and she has done her work well. The 
school has been a potent factor in amalgamat- 
ing the divergent peoples into a true American 
Whole. But there has been a weak spot in our 
school plan. After all the efforts of elevation 
are made in the schoolroom the child is sent 
out to the school ground to mingle with “the 
school of the crowd” where low ideals instead 
of high ideals are disseminated. In such an 
assemblage the worst elements usually rule. 
The child has not the requisite stamina against 
such a tide of influences. As it is easier to slide 
down hill than to climb its sides, the children 
learn evil things quicker than good ones. So 
such minglings on the school 
deleterious effect. 


ground have a 
The newness of the vulgar 
things is striking to the boy and elicits his at- 
tention. His interest leads to the absorption 
of the ideas. 
bad habits. 


The boy learns bad language and 
Indecent habits because of their 
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secrecy become interesting. Forbidden knowl- 
edge and forbidden acts become means of en- 
joyment because of the element of sport that 
enters in. The boy just entering into puberty 
with .all the new feelings which it engenders 
has his new sentiments polluted and his ideas 
corrupted. The 
most serious things of life are treated in a 


He gains wrong sexual ideas, 


humorous or unwholesome way. The conversa- 
tion on these subjects is often as bad as it can 
_be. His whole attitude toward the other sex 
and to the whole sex question in general is put 
upon the wrong basis. His feeling toward sex- 
ual things is so marred that it is impossible 
for him to get the right attitude in after life, 
What is true of the boy is, to 
Boys and girls 
Other vices, 


try as he may. 
some extent, true of the girl. 
may equally, corrupt each other. 
as stealing and gambling, are not infrequently 
taught. . 

A mother guards her boy. 
companions when he is out of school hours 
and sees that they are not such as will undo 
the work she is trying to do. She also knows 
his teacher’s morals and ideals have been ex- 
amined before she is allowed to enter the school- 
room. She sends her boy to this teacher in con- 
fidence, and then has her boy turned out into 
the school yard at recess, shall I say dumped 
out into what may be called a school of evil. 
The plea is made that the child needs recrea- 


She watches his 


tion. Let us examine into this so-called recre- 
ation. Recreation consists in freeing the mind 


from care and all mental strain by interesting 
or restful diversion, or in giving exercise to 
the body, thus drawing blood from the brain 
and giving it rest. 

In the common recess, as you may observe it 
in almost any school yard, the greater part of 
the children are employing themselves in no 
way at all. The pale child, the child who lacks 
initiative, is receiving nothing, no stimulus of 
any kind. It is just standing around. It, with 
the majority of others, is simply laying itself 
open to colds if the weather is inclement. I 
suppose more colds with consequential sickness 
are started at recess than at any other time. 
The strong, vigorous boy gets the most out of 
recess but he is the one that needs it the least. 
His recreation largely consists in annoying 


others. There are some schools where the boys 


consistently play ball, but these schools are rare, 
Most school yards have in them baskets for 
basket ball that is never played. A few of the 
school yards have some apparatus by which a 
few of the children get a little exercise. Mo-t 
school yards are bare wastes of dirt with a few 
trees and scattered patches of ashes or ash piles, 
uninviting, unaesthetic, valuable ground put to 
no good use. They are merely used as standing 
ground where crowds of children with active 
minds congregate, and for the most part waste 
valuable time. The matter of the waste of tine 
with very little exercise would not be so bad if 
that were all. The negative recess is not the 
worst part of it. Added to that, the influence 
there is largely, positively bad. 

Instead of a negative recess we should have 
a positive one. The time should be carefully 
The recess gives an opportunity for 
This valuable time instead 


used, 
supervised play. 
of being wasted, and worse than wasted, can 
be put to the best of use. This time can be 
given to the work of physical development. 
Not that this is all the time that should be 
given to that work, but it may be used to sup- 
plement the meager time that is given to that 
subject now. The physical director (and all 
schools must have properly trained physical 
later) can make the best 
use of this recess time for the proper develop- 
ment of the children. The work can be done 
by the teachers who can by this means come in 
better touch with their children and produce in 
them a better spirit of work. 

Some will object that this supervised play 
takes away a child’s freedom at recess and «oes 
away with all opportunities for initiative in 
play on the part of the child. It may be re- 
plied that a child has abundant opportunity 
for initiative in play at home. At schoo! |i 
needs to learn to play. He gets more enjoy- 
ment out of his play when he is taught to play 
well. The child will not feel himself limited. 
His freedom will be directed. He will ) lay 
vigorously, enthusiastically, joyously. Every 
child gets the benefit of recess. The indo/ent 
child must fall in line for it is class work. ‘The 
pale, inactive child who usually sits aroun 1s 
now in play, and color comes to its cheek. [he 
ones that need it so badly are getting the stm 
lating exercise. The strong boys that live 


directors sooner or 
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r and muscle are given exercises to match. 
Weaker boys and girls find the right play for 
ie development of their weaker constitutions 


mowers. All are stimulated. 


All are happy. 
Recess has thus been a time of real recreation, 

me when the child has plaved the games 
e likes, and in the way that he likes. The 
oys and the girls have felt that they have 

freedom. They have apparently been fol- 
but the teacher has 
They have been taught 
ay and have enjoyed it. They have plaved 


owing their own wishes 
wen directing it all. 
el! and have liked it because they have been 
taight to play. Play has been continuous. 
lieve has been no dragging which the child 
The whole soul of the child has been 
thrown into the play and all else forgotten, 
thus the mind has been rested and soothed from 


~| LOS, 


iy irritation that may have arisen with his 
esons. Directed play has not reduced the 
(ds initiative but stimulated it. He will 
iv better at home because he has been taught 
ow to play. There has been more pleasure in 
the play because it has been well done. 
Then all harmful features of recess have been 
iiinated and the school yard has become an 
lingly useful and necessary part of the 
The use of the school vard 
Not only can 


)! property. 
even need to be increased. 
used at recess. but the teacher can make 
use of it with the voluntary gatherings 
the pupils before the school opens at morn- 
he and noon. 
When the children return to the schoolroom 
1] such a recess they are in the best condi- 
tion for work. In the old or common type of 


ecess the child comes in irritated and annoyed 


The Primary Teacher’s Part in 
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with his uncontrolled feelings aroused. Ten 
minutes of discipline is necessary to bring him 
back to work. With the proper kind of recess 


He is 


his own disciplinarian. The recess, too, has 


he drops to his studies with pleasure. 
been under refining influences. Good English 
Nothing but that which is 
suggestive of elevating things has been uttered, 
All that is coarse in word, deed, or even influ- 
ence, has vanished. 


has been spoken. 


The child has plaved to 
his heart’s content and at the same time has 
heen educated. The recess has been part of a 
true school and its value can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

The examinations of the men for the army 
have shown the weakness of these men. The 
women are probably no stronger. Compara- 
tively few people have sound health and per- 
fect bodies. Lack of vigor and improper de- 
velopment is the common condition. The public 
school only can change these conditions for it 
gets the child at the start. 


used to build up stronger boys and girls and 


The recess Cah be 


thus a stronger manhood and womanhood. — It 
can function so that the child will leave the 
school straighter and stronger than when he 
entered it. Proper use of recess will increase 
the efficiency of the child so that still more 
time can be taken from the class hours for this 
purpose of physical development, 

Recess can thus be used for the rounder de- 
velopment of the child. For besides the physi- 
cal development which is gained moral stand- 
ards are cultivated and character qualities are 
brought out by the games. Recess thus beconies 


areal part of the American school system, 


Training the Child to Study 


IKKATHERINE M. ANrHoNy 


Training the child to study is peculiarly a 


“ruiumar grade problem. Here reading habits 


| 


‘ould be clinched: here intensive drill in the 
Yet certain foundation 
ors should be done in the primary grades. 
bit are the children mature enough? Will this 
‘taining not destroy the spirit of freedom so 
In order to an- 
‘er these questions, let us reduce the study 


se of books belongs. 


‘ital to the primary school ? 


activity to its lowest terms. We find its essen- 
tial elements to be: getting thought from the 
printed page, organization and problem solv- 
ing, that is, reading and thinking. With this 
in mind we are ready to investigate the prepa- 
ration for study being given in the modern pri- 
mary school. 

The fact that the child should read from the 
very first, not by words, but in thought wholes, 
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stresses silent reading even in the first grade. 
Oral lessons are preceded by group study les- 
sons where the child reads to answer a question 
put by the teacher. The unit, a sentence in the 
first grade, is gradually increased so that by 
the end of the third year the child has acquired 
no little skill in rapidly organizing a_para- 
graph. Thus he enters fourth grade well ready 
for definite training in getting thought from 
the printed page. 

In these group study lessons in reading the 
child has been doing controlled thinking. He 
has learned to weigh values in find ng the most 
But the 


modern primary teacher goes a step further 


important thing the paragraph tells. 


and works to establish orderly habits of 
thought in conversation lessons and group 


composition work. In doing this she never 
forgets thet she is building a habit, not impart- 
ng knowledge. She remembers that careful 
planning of her own work is much more effec- 
tive than talking to the children about oreani- 
zation. She knows how the child’s mind tends 
to flit from one subject to another, so she goes 
slowly, one step at a time. Above all, she is 
careful that this striving for clear thinking 
never hampers the child’s freedom of expres- 
sion, but through experience he gradually 
comes to have the beginnings of an “outline 
sense.” although he has no technical knowledge 
whatever of the subject. Through imitation 
he gradually comes to talk in class by an or- 
derly plan, and to feel something remiss in a 
pointless, rambling lesson. With such training 
even a first grader learns that during an en- 
thusiastie class discussion of the cardinal is not 
the most opportune time to tell what he did 
the night before. If he does break in with the 
irrelevant thought the teacher may sometimes 
remind him of the class topic, not by a reproof 
but by a question leading him back. Generally 
she will ignore his remark, picking up the 
thread of the conversation with another child’s 
more-to-the-point contribution. 

Once the child senses the foundation fact— 
that there is a topic guiding the class discus- 
it is easy to lead him a step further later 
on. The second grade child comes to know that 


sion 


when the cardinal’s food is the top‘c, thoughts 


rushing into his mind about the nest had best 
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be saved an instant until the class has finished 
discussing food. He is free, however, to sug- 
gest the nest as the next topic by telling what 
he knows about it. 

Outline making is a very simple matter when 
stripped of its technical terms, provided the 
teacher acts as secretary or the class taking 
their thoughts down so that they are not ham- 
pered by the mechanics of writing. Such work 
comes very early. A second grade class enjoys 
naming the things the Indians ate as_ thic 
teacher writes. The third grade class, comp|ct- 
ing a study of its town police force, readily 
names the things they do for the town for list- 
Yet in each 
case the class is summarizing a lesson In an out- 


ing under the proper heading. 


line form and is acquiring very valuable asso- 
ciations sure to result in orderly habits of 
thought. 

All along. this group composition work has 
given much support to this striving for clear 
thinking. Second grade children composing a 
class letter to a sick playmate readily name the 
The teacher writes 
list. With this 
preliminary plan or outline, it is easy to lead 
the children to contribute their sentences about 


things they want to tell. 
these on the blackboard in a 


each topic at the proper time, as the teacher 
Two or more children may give Ss m- 
fa hl ] 

Phe class 


also learns along 


writes. 
lar sentences, but of unequal value. 
them. It 
with this to reserve a sentence because it dovcsnt 


chooses between 
belong “here.” but “farther down.” Thus with 
out any use of technical terms the teacher ha: 
led her class to make an outline and, what !s 
more, to follow it in writing the letter. Thi 
children could not do this alone, but the class 
exercise with supervision makes it entirely 
practicable. So we see that throughout the en- 
tire three years the primary teacher has liad 
train'ng in organization as one of her aims. 
But problem solving! There are still among 
us a few teachers who think that children !:ar 
to reason along about adolescence. Primary 
teachers live with children; they know that ! 
little child reasons very aptly when the mi 
terials are concrete and the problem of intcrest 
to him. So they not only strive to encourage 
the eternal “why”; they constantly put prob: 
lems to the child. I saw a primary class—fi 
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viade—recently, alive with curiosity about 

imination of various kinds of seeds. The 
teacher had stimulated th’s. Then the class 
planted seeds for observation, and thus solved 
i. problems. Opportunity for this purposive 
thinking is provided in many phases of the 

mary program. 

(he primary school in giving skill in silent 
reiding practise in organization and in problem 
solv ng is laying the best possible foundation 


for study. Happy is the grammar grade 
teacher whose children come to her with such 
training. She has but to build on these habits 
to impart real ability to study. But the gram- 
mar grade teacher, and she is without number, 
whose children come without these foundation 
habits will gain much time by stopping to 
build them. Her part in this most important 
function of the elementary school will be dis- 
cussed in a later paper. 


Schools and Libraries 


By Joy Elmer Morgan 


broadly speaking, there are five important 
relations that libraries bear to public schools. 
The first relation is typified by the great re- 
search library. Research is the method of prog- 
ress. No one can doubt but that the progress 
of \imerican education in the main currents of 
is development has been methodical. Its prog- 
ress has not been the result of accident or 
chance, but has been gained by conclusions 
drawn from studies in the theory, in the his- 
tory, and in the administration of education 
which leaders working in libraries have been 
able to make. The research library in the 
United States Bureau of Education is the 
heart of its important work. The influence of 
the immense educational collection in the New 
fork State Library at Albany has profoundly 
ted educational progress not only in New 
York. but throughout the nation. A recent 
vnition of the importance of the research 
rary in education is the gift of-the General 
“ducation Board of a million dollars to the 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. This library will become the center 
creater teachers’ college, whose influence 
quality of teaching and school adminis- 
ion will be felt in every part of the world. 
Tie second and third relations of libraries 
ols are illustrated by the library within 
chool, first as it affects the work and life 
of the children, and second, as it affects the 
‘acher herself. If the school library meets 
tle standards that recently have been set up 
for “uch libraries, if it is rightly furnished, if 
It adequately supplied with books and 


periodicals, and most important of all, if it is 
in charge of a librarian or a teacher who is 
trained in the art of making books work, it is 
the focal point of all the school’s activities. 
It vitalizes the teaching of every subject. It 
supplies innumerable ways for pupils to browse 
about and find themselves. The school library 
is the means of preparing pupils to use the 
public library—of teaching them to look upon 
it as an institution to which they can go for 
help in the problems that confront them after 
they go to work. 

The library's third relation is to the teacher. 
It is her means of improvement in the service. 
The teacher deals year after year with much 
the same body of facts—a deadening perform- 
ance unless she is a constant student, ever reach- 
ing out to perceive these facts in new con- 
nections and to illustrate them with new col- 
lateral. 

Perhaps these second and third points are 
what the California teacher had in mind who 
expressed her satisfaction with the excellent 
service the county libraries of California ren- 
der the schools by saving that, if necessary. she 
“would prefer a school with county library 
service and $20.00 per month less salary to 
one without the service.” 


The fourth relation of library and school is 
found in the work of the public library, which. 
at its best, continues the education in health, 
in practical usefulness, in effective citizenship 
and in the wise use of leisure for which it is the 
business of the school to lay foundations. The 
library is the agent of adult self-education. 
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which is as essential to the welfare of the nation 
as the formal education of the school. 

The fifth relation between library and school 
is the connection both have with what may be 
called the educational tone and public spirit of 
the community. some communities carry an 
atmosphere of educational enthusiasm. They 
are the communities that are most liberal in the 
In such communities 


support of their schools. 
It is a big 


education comprehends all life. 
thing. The library helps to create in the com- 
munity this appreciation of things educational 

“an appreciation that makes the teacher's life 
a happier and nobler one, 

A clear perception of these relations under- 
lies the renaissance in all phases of hbrary ac- 
tivity that is being felt throughout the coun- 
try at the present time—that is illustrated in 
the million-dollar gift to Teachers’ College. in 
the record of Utah which has established ten 
county libraries in three months, and in the 
State Department ruling in Wisconsin that re- 
quires high schools to employ librarians or 
teacher-librarians, a ruling which has given 
rise to special courses in the Wisconsin Library 
School, five colleges. five normal schools and 
the University of Wisconsin Extension Depart- 
ment, whose course enrolls over two hundred 
practising teachers. The studies to which this 
new interest in libraries has given rise are re- 
vealing some astounding facts. Only 794, or 
27 per cent. of the 2.964 counties in the United 
States have within their borders any one li- 
brary of 5,000 volumes or more, leaving 73 per 
cent; of the counties without any libraries ade- 
quately equipped to take the initiative in de- 
veloping a service. Thirty States serve less 
than 50 per cent of their population, six serve 
less than 10 per cent and one less than 2 per 
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cent. Although $1,000,000,000.00 annually, or 
about $10.00 per capita for the whole popula- 
tion, is being spent in the United States for 
schools and colleges, only $16,500,000.00, or 1614 
cents per capita, is being spent for free public 
libraries, the principal after-school educational 
institution. 

Teachers everywhere, and particularly those 
who are teaching the children of the 60 per cent 
of our people who are not served by free pub- 
lic libraries will rejoice that the American 
Library Association has turned the energies of 
the trained personnel of its much-praised war 
service Into a peace-time program which, work- 
ing in conjunction with all existing agencies 
and organizations, will minister to long neg- 
lected library needs and promote every phase 
of library activity and development. 

To finance this program the American Li- 
brary Association is appealing to the public for 
a $2,000,000.00 “Books for Everybody” fund. 
The campaign of education that constitutes this 
appeal, radiating from platform and_ press in 
every section of the country, will help to ob- 
tain a larger appreciation of the importance of 
education than it has heretofore had. 





Who will pay the Doctor, the Nurse 
and the board bill when you are sick? 
Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here with its Colds, Pneumonia, Ton- 
silitis and other afflictions. In one school last 
winter one-fourth of the teachers were ill at the 


same time. 


In one high school last winter three teachers 
suffered broken limbs by slipping on icy streets. 


Thousands of teachers lose time and salary every 
year by quarantine. 


If something happened to you today, would you 
get a check from the Teachers’ Protective Union’ 


Write today for an application. 


A. W. DAVIS 


State Manager 


Box 68, Richmond, Virginia 
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COUNTIES 


\ecomac. 


\lbemarle 


Arlington . 


\lleghany 


\melia 
\{mherst 
\ppomattox. 
Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 


Bland 
Botetourt 
Brunswick 
Buchanan 
Buckingham 
( impbell 
(Caroline 
Carroll 
Charles City 
Charlotte 
Chesterfield 
Clarke 

Cra v 
Culpeper 
Cumberland.. 
Dickenson 
Dinwiddie. 





| 
} 


| 


Elizabeth City.| 


Esse X 
Fairfax 

] auquier, 
Floyd 

Fluy nna 
Franklin 
Frederick 
Giles 
Gloucester 
Goochland 
Grayson 
Green 
Greenesville 
Halifax 
Hanover 


§ Hen eo 


Henry 


‘ H gh nd 


S isle of Wight. 
B lan 


mes City 
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1586 
1150 
1766 
S819) 
S84 
556 
151 
1446 
370 
960 
379 
924 
283 
260 
561 
1107 
375 
5SS 
122 
979 
746 
364, 
393 
697 
189 
480, 
346 
1032 
235} 
1732 
867 
383 
397 
897) 
583 
619 
494) 
187) 
536 
133| 
295) 
1439) 
496 
942) 
627 | 
293 
556 
199 








% z 
| 5 & 
<— <= <— 
365| 1595, 383 
505, 1172) 456 
197| 1688} 289 
116, 799, 127 
27; 83} 6 
543,563) 554 
633, 671) 154 
1577, 1463, 1605, 
183, 351) 206 
996 956, 1057, 
310} 395) 293 
256) 905) 277! 
604 251| 650 
89-276) 81) 
200, 503} 233 
392 1089) 420 
303 349) 337 
517,589) 540 
35; 119] 38 
260) 982! 270) 
202} 734) 256 
371/299) 449 
145) 419) 118) 
286 679] 298 
166, 171} 180) 
47, 595) 30) 
413) 229) 541 
107) 906) 117| 
90 218) 112) 
334, 1624) 424 
687/731, 849 
797 422 795 
132) 396, 148 
421, 1023) 412 
1066, 525) 1157 
175| 327, 165 
222} 567; 164! 
137; 170) 142 
788| 552) 784 
274, 123) 279 
164, 357) 92 
844, 1519) 755 
280} 451] 327 
160| 856) 244! 
210, 640, 210, 
282) 289) 300) 
178 717, 197 


42} 176) 57 


138 
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412 
452 
161 
S9 
30 
475 
717 
1249 
213 
902 
2409 
249 
658 
(4 
238 
344 
280 
533 
35 
360 
201 
387 
60 
293 
182 
35 
5ll 
86 
67 
431 
681 
795 
143 
380 


” 944 


155 
108 
129 
778 
279 

4 
674 
313 
167 
189 
265 
191 

49 








COUNTIES 


King and Queen| 
King George 
King William. 
Lancaster 


Lee 


Loudoun | 


Louisa 
Lunenburg 
Madison. . 
Mathews.... 
Mecklenburg. 
Middlesex... 
Montgomery 
Nansemond 


Nelson | 
New Kent... 
Norfolk 
Nottoway 
Northampton | 


Northumberl’d 
Orange. . 

Page 

Patrick 
Pittsylvanla. 
Powhatan 
Prince Edward. 
Prince George . 
Princess Anne. 
Prince William. 
Pulaski 
Rappahannock 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Rockbridge 
Rockingham 
Russell . 





Scott 
Shenandoah... | 
Smyth | 
Southampton... | 
Spotsylvania .| 
Stafford. 
Surry 
Sussex 
Tazewell 
Warren 
Warwick 
Washington 
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244) 176 
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599) 152 
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474| 382 
188} 433 
223) 382 
726 758) 
297| 138 
1067! 728 
270! 289) 
628| 371 
148} 42 
2013} 209) 
516) 264) 
723) 170) 
359) 105 
428| 387 
466| 877] 
411} 295 
1025) 925 


221 134) 
602) 203) 
259\ 84 














336, 71 
584| 322 
742] 284 
138 74| 
169| 88 
1320! 332 
1135| 777 
1428) 1596 
1390} 282 
936) 725) 
1319} 1930) 
510) 496) 
824) 369) 
353 308 
290 266 
168 280) 
147| 404 
1568) 375 
366) 329) 
158) 42) 
1302) 646 


Section 136 


n 

= x 

ee eo 
IS6. 158 
223| 73 
238) 187 
281 13 
574) 199 
1033) S65 
434) 386] 
528) 357! 
185) 465} 
294) 379 
757; 738 
326) 145 
1067) 743) 
286) 219) 
627) 393) 
152| 39) 
2013) 205 
609) 233) 
554, 148 
365) 96) 
111} 392) 
487 8651 
457 271) 
1216| 856 
212| 149) 
635) 188) 


244| 98 


356) 50) 
568) 310! 
761, 304 
147) 79) 
157, 109) 
1322) 325 
1104) 817) 
1387) 1708 
1401, 278) 
952| 714 
1340) 1923 
515) 527 
848) 400 
355) = 313) 
278 204 
160, 294) 
203 339) 
1629| 367) 
336) 382 
136 56 
1534, 665 
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609 YY 
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1339} 262 
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430} 229 
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135 148 
1614) 352 
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Section 133 | Section 136 | Section 138 


COUNTIES 


For 
Against 

| For 
Against 

| For 
Against 


Westmoreland.. 244; 136 245 150 280 129 


Wise 2067 186, 2114 179| 2023 163 
Wythe 819} 1217 836, 1211 893} 1172 


York. 172 94 195} 90 192 SI 


CITIES 
Alexandria 1821; 274) 1733) 324} 1807) 296 


Bristol 557 s 574 12 573 7 
Buena Vista 324 58 323 59 321 62 
Charlottesville | 1085) 124) 1076) 134) 1101 115 
Clifton Forge 842 145 824 165 867 127 
Danville 1381; 169) 1342) 182) 1395) 147 
Fredericksburg 742 89 716). 117 752 83 
Hampton 535 43) 505 68) 533 39 
Harrisonburg 530) 137 509| 176 589, 115 
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CITIES | re -_ . 
|} 2 | 2 % 
oF ot 
Hopewell......) 118 10,112! 7) 113) 7 


2155] 274! 2210| 265 
2388| 240} 2493) 152 


Lynchburg 
Newport News.| 


2202} 249] 
2395] 246) 


Norfolk | 6363) 466) 6271) 535) 6492) 354 
Petersburg.....| 2447| 213] 1986 214 1396} 829 
Portsmouth....| 3011) 303) 2999} 326) 3127| 209 
Radford.......|. 454) 94) 444) 91] 458) 89 
Richmond. ....| 16167} 1872) 15938} 2076 16249) 1504 
toanoke 5976; 388) 5946) 429) 6046) 316 


Staunton | 881) 268} 936) 318) 988) 25s 





Suffolk. . | 502} 104) 506) 103} 374) 284 
Williamsburg..| 199} 17] 166} 35) 180) 2% 
Winchester....| 601 285 574| 324) 706) 206 
— aanmennn Hae GF ae —|——— 
Potal 112429) 43121/111540) 44581) 116677) 4105 





Health and Citizenship 


Certain indispensable prerequisites necessary 
to any comprehensive health and physical edu- 
cation program are: 

1. Detection of illness and physical defects 

by physical examination. 

Adequate clinical treatment. 

Instruction in personal hygiene, sanita- 
tion and inculeation of health habits. 

t. Provision of sanitary safeguards, sewage 


Ww IO 
: ° 


disposal, water supply, early detection 

and isolation of communicable diseases. 

School life of the child lessens the natural 
movements so necessary for its proper growth 
and development. Nervous strain and tension 
are correspondingly increased. Restlessness of 
pupils is a mute protest against enforced in- 
activity. The desire for should be 
heeded, and the nervous tension relieved during 


action 


the school hours by at least two relaxation pe- 
riods of five to seven minutes devoted to brisk 
physical exercise in the form of story plays and 
games for the three lower grades and calis- 
thentics for the upper classes. They offer tem- 
porary relief from enforced quiet and should 
be given towards the end of the morning and 
afternoon sessions, or between two classes dur- 


ing which the students have been confined to 
their seats. 

Calisthentics or “setting up” exercises are 
designed to prevent and correct poor posture. 
stimulate and improve the life processes, res- 
piration, circulation and digestion, promote the 
perfect functioning of the human mechanism, 
and secure a good degree of mind and musecu- 
lar co-ordination. We are instructing th 
teachers in this fundamental work as rapidly 
as possible. They may then turn to the Stat 
Board of Education Bulletin, “Play and Ath- 
letics,” and do the outlined work. Story plays 
and games, imitative of activities and in«us- 
tries of life, are prescribed for the three lower 
grades, as this is the age of individual and 
imitative play. 

The same hygienic results are obtained a 
from calisthentics and the young brain and 
nervous system are not subject to an 0 clue 
strain. It is surprising and pleasing to lear! 
what a vast amount of this phase of physical 
education is being done throughout the State 
at this time. 

Organized games, play and athletics are 4 
most important phase of a physical education 
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program. Indeed, emphasis in America today 
is being placed more and more upon the de- 
velopment of organized games for the whole 
student body. 

ie promotion of interscholastic athletics, 
wherein but a few participate, may depend 
pou the availability of a coach, but not neces- 
suriiy so. The class games and- compettion, in 
which every one physically able should com- 
pet. may be fostered and developed by having 
| faculty member, without training or experi- 
ence, draw up the schedules and appoint of- 
icials from among the upper classmen. This 
phase of competition is not conducive to the de- 
velopment of the star athlete but such is not 
the aim and desire. 

I, order to promote group games for spon- 
tunvcous play we are asking as a minimum that 
eich teacher learn from “Play and Athletics” 
one new game every two weeks and teach it 
o her class. Part of the Elementary Teacher’s 


Course which is being prepared by the State 
Boards of Education and Health will, in addi- 
tion to the teaching of health inspection of eve, 
ear, mouth and throat and detection of disease, 
require the teacher to know, teach and super- 
vise certain games and play activities. 

The personal benefits derived from super- 
vised play are improved health, self-confidence. 
initiative, mental alertness, self-control and 
courage. 

Physical education today is recognized as fur- 
nishing one of the best possible means of ap- 
proach in training for future citizenship and 
community life. The social and moral quali- 
ties developed in play are self-sacrifice, denial, 
subordination, obedience, co-operation, leader- 
ship, sportsmanship, friendship and _ loyalty. 
In the adult these are the qualities which in- 
sure obedience to law and order, co-operation 


with others and respect of their rights. 


A Moral Tale 


Conrap T. Logan, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 


There was a shortage of doctors in the com- 


munity. In almost every family there was 
sickness. The need for medical attention was 
mperative. 


\nd lawyers. Many young lawyers had gone 
nto the army. They had not returned to the 
practice of the law, but had entered banks, had 
taken insurance agencies, had gone into the real 
estat The few remaining lawyers 
were pushed with work, and troublesome de- 
ivs in litigation piled up one on another. 

Bit the wise men of the land knew what to 

was what had always been done in the 


business. 


teaching profession; it would surely work as 
Well in medicine and in the law. 

And so they had the standards of adm‘ssion 
(0 the professions lowered. Men unskilled in 
the practice of medicine were granted physi- 
“ans licenses because of the “doctor shortage”; 
en ignorant and untrained in the processes of 
‘he law were admitted to the bar and under- 


took litigation in the courts—for there was a 
awyver shortage.” 

The mortality rate began to increase; the 
gal tangles in the courts grew intolerable, and 


le 


justice was known to have fled to a far coun- 
try. 

This was hard for the wise men to under- 
stand. They, you see, were products of the 
Such schools, in the nature of things, 
therefore, had been efficient. 


schools. 


But certain inexperienced youths were ask- 
“What means this high death 
Why do sick people so rarely get well? 
What kind of attention do they get from the 
doctors ? 


ing questions. 
rate ¢ 


“Why the legal tangles and snarls over every 
deed admitted to record, over every will pro- 
bated, over every criminal on trial? Have the 
courts ceased to function? Don’t the lawyers 
know their business?” 

And these foolish youngsters who had _ not 
lived enough years to know the ways of the 
“Here! 


world said Let’s forget our preju- 


dices and preconceptions and look at the facts: 
“Tt takes a skilled physician to combat physi- 
cal ailments; it takes a trained lawyer to con- 
duct our legal business. 
that?” 
But the wise men of the community 


Don’t you agree to 


said: 
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“My boys. you are wrong—as usual! The doc- 
tors and the lawyers are no more important 
than the teachers. The doctors have to do with 
our physical condition, the lawyers have to do 
with our legal and governmental affairs pretty 
largely, but surely the teachers have to do with 
the morals and the ideals, the intelligence and 
efliciency of ourselves and our children, Surely 
the teachers are more far-reaching in their in- 
fluence, and more essential to the nation than 


the We 


therefore end ‘doctor shortages’ and ‘lawyer 


even doctors or the lawyers. must 


shortages’ just as we have always ended 
‘teacher shortages.’ 
“But.” said the 


foolish and immature ideas 


young men—who had such 
“Who said it was 
right to let an untrained person take up the 
responsibilities ot teaching just beeause there 
is a “teacher shortage’ 2?” 

Ilere the 
wise men could ill keep unruffled exteriors. 
They 


hurled upon the foolish youngsters the answer 


was height of silliness. and the 


exploded. And in proud wrath they 
that crushes everything beneath it. 

Clearly and distinetly they spoke, enunciat- 
ing each syllable with a crisp dignity and with 
infinite patience: 

“Teacher shortages have always been met by 


The Department of School Hygiene 


By Mary Evetyn Brypon, M. D., 


Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing, State Board of Health. 
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taking in untrained people. They get experi- 


ence as they teach. It’s a/ways been done that 
It’s a fixed policy. . . . Its 


You CAN’T CHANGE 


Way. 
the ONLY Way. 
THAT! !” 

Morau: And sick people kept on dying, and 
legal tangles kept on getting more complicated, 
and children kept on growing up poorly pre- 
pared for the world that they were to be a 
part of—until one day some cheerful idiot up 
and said: 

“Folks, Ive an idea. Let’s require our doe- 
tors and our lawyers and our teachers to giv 
evidence of proper training before we let then 
tinker with our bodies and our government: 
And let’s admit that 


in any profession a man must be allowed t 


and our children’s souls. 


make enough money to live comfortably and 
Let’s hay 


high standards for these technical experts t 


save something against old age. 


measure up to, and let’s also make it wor'! 
men’s while to measure up. Then we can ex- 
pect these professions to render the service 
that we require.” 


And 


hailed as a philosopher, a statesman, a gentils. 


would you believe it—the man wa 


a prophet! 
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JUNIOR HEALTH LEAGUES IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF CLARKE COUNTY. 

Just two yvears ago in March I organized in most 

of my schools Junior Health Leagues. The object of 


work is to stimulate the interest of the children 
health life. We 


us our motto “For my Country,” and our colors are 


this 


in the problems of everyday have 


red, white and blue, The organization has a presi 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and junior health officer in 
The 


chiefly by means of health reports made to the school 


each school or Classroom. work is conducted 


nurse by the junior health officer, a new officer being 
elected or appointed each week. To make the interest 


keener we have used badges for the officers and but- 
















tons for all children making the four league promises 
On my honor I will try to do my duty— 
1. In keeping myself from getting sick. 

”. In helping other people keep sickness awi) 

2. In doing something each day to help my scho 

t. In making the best and truest junior heal! 
officer I possibly can. 
cents. As. printill 
found to cor 


and providing the necessary six 
the reports and ete, were 
something, each child paid one cent a month as dues 
and the children were asked to earn this penny 

The report covered hygiene and sanitation of clas* 
water supply, &te 


health 


postage, 


grounds, outbuildings, 


and 


rooms, 


neighborhood, also personal questions 





have 


s 1 


ortl 


ing 


Lese 





now have two blanks used each week, having 


~parated the personal health report from the rest, 


made it in the form of individual chores. 
iese Chores are designed to form a ten to twelve 
cs course of health lessons, and at the end of this 
to continue through the school year as a con- 
review and reminder of the necessity of health 
habit. 
\Iv aim has been throughout this work to make 
th a vital thing in the school, and hygiene a con- 
factor. The first week we use the first chore 
learn about cleansing the nostrils and clean hand- 
hiefs, and report on how many cleanse their nos- 
and bring clean handkerchiefs to school. The 


second week we add to this the second chore, and so 


itil all chores are studied and done. 


offer a prize banner for the school doing the 
work, and this stimulates school spirit. Some 
the teachers get good results by keeping on the 
d a comparative weekly record of chores done. 
of my schools increased 75 per cent in one week 
taking two all over baths and maintained their im- 
ed record. A) high school boy requested his 
encher to wait a few minutes before taking the 
th report, and excused himself to clean his finger- 
< it Was found out later. One seventh grade boy 
his toothbrush on his books every night so he 
not forget to clean his teeth in the morning. 
Nimerous instances of the kind show that the work 
he made very real not only to the very little folks, 
ll through the school age. Where the teacher 
the light of personal health and handles the 
ter with interest and foresight, much can be ac 
ished. 
ALICE B. DvucceEr, R. N., 
School Nurse. 
DIPHTHERIA AND SCARLET FEVER 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 


lhe study of deaths from diphtheria and 
arlet fever by months shows results that 


hould receive the careful consideration of 
every teacher. 
The Virginia Health Department has year 


vear warned teachers against the annual 

nervease of diphtheria and scarlet fever with 
the opening of the schools. 

liese diseases are spread by the direct trans- 

‘ry of mouth and nose secretions by means of 


nunon drinking cup, pencils, food, chew- 
he cum, ete. 
his may oceur when one or more of the 


cn are carricrs of the disease germ, even 


| themselves entirely well. 
| 1919 Vital Statisties report when studied 
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by months shows this point clearly. During 
the whole twelve months there were 258 deaths 
in the State from diphtheria, while only 37 of 
these during the three 
months when the schools were closed. The 


occurred summer 
lowest number was three in July and the high- 
est 59 in November. 

The situation is even more striking for sear- 
let fever, there being no deaths for June and 
July, and only two during August, while there 
were six in October and seven in November, 
with a total of thirty for the year. 

While whooping-cough killed 300 children 
and measles 75, these diseases are peculiarly 
fatal to younger children, and much less so 
after they pass the age of five. 

We, therefore, find no increase of deaths 
from these causes with the opening of schools, 
though cases of the disease may be greatly in- 
creased, 

The lesson to be learned from this study is 
that the teachers of Virginia have it in the'r 
power to prevent the death of from one to two 
hundred school children a year by the rigorous 
enforcement of the individual drinking eup 
rule and by impressing upon the children the 
danger of swapping saliva by means above de 
scribed. 

Children should at the same time be warned 
against the spread of the spray borne disease 
by teaching them to cough and sneeze into a 
handkerchief or with face turned to the floor. 

Tuberculosis, influenza, pneumonia, whooping 
cough, measles, and bad colds are the chief «is- 
eases caused by coughing. sneezing, or ejecting 
a spray of saliva in conversation with the face 
turned directly toward another person during 
those acts. 


SCALES FOR Scrroc ILS. 


In many schools there are no seales and the 
weighing has had to be postponed. Powers and 
Anderson, Richmond, Va.. have a very good 
portable scale: weighing about ten or fifteen 
pounds with a dial which registers the weight 
up to two hundred pounds. The name of this 
scale is Health-O-Meter and may be purchased 
for $16.50. This 


dloes not Include express 


eha reves, 
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Some Important Factors in the Teaching of Arithmetic 
By Bessie Coppedge, Bedford, Va. 


The above title suggested itself to me because 
of the neglect of some of these factors and the 
varying degrees of efficiency produced by vary- 
ing methods. 

It is not my purpose or desire to offer orig- 
inal material, as so much has already been 
written on these phases of the subject, but to 
bring before you the factors by which more 
effic:ent results may be obtained. 

Some general principles and definite instruc- 
tions will no doubt be an aid in teaching this 
important subject and in measuring the efli- 
ciency of the teaching process. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
OPERATIONS 

In teaching the number concept which is fun- 
damental in arithmetic purposeful experience 
with concrete objects should be provided. A 
number of interesting devices have been in- 
vented for teaching. Successful primary work 
is today intimately associated with object teach- 
ing. No good primary teacher would think of 
attempting to teach numbers without a supply 
of objects. They are a means of making con- 
crete the abstract numerical concepts. A wide 
variation of objective material used would make 
teaching more effective, particularly with the 
vounger children. There must be a definite as- 
sociation of the symbol and the written form 
with the idea through objects. Instantaneous 
recognition and response should follow the dis- 
play and perception of figures. 

Addition grows out of counting and care 
should be taken to avoid counting in adding. 
Both the oral and the written forms of the 

perfectly. 
should be 
Pupils 


memorized 
combination 


must be 
of the 


15,also8 + 7 = 15. 


combination 
Both 
taught,as7-+ 8 
should be urged to work rapidly adding a 


forms 


column, 8 
9 
+4 as 4, 13, 21. not 4 and 9 are 13 and 
Much time is lost by slow 
Accuracy and _ speed 
Drill 


13 and 8 are 21. 
methods of procedure. 
should be developed here through drill. 
until the sums can be given at sight. 


Addition and subtraction are so closely re. 
lated that they may be taught simultaneously; 
by this develop subtraction from the combina- 
tions in addition, as 6 + 4 = 10, also 10 — 6 
4,10 — 4 —6. The subtraction combinations 
are thus closely associated with the addition 
combinations, and the relation of addition an 
subtraction are easily seen. 

In borrowing in subtraction, it is better to 
borrow from the minuend rather than to in- 
crease the subtrahend by one. However, as bot), 
methods give the same result, caution should be 
taken to use only one method in the school sys- 
tem. 

In multiplication we have a number to be 
taken as an addendum a given number of times. 
Thus the relation between multiplication and 
adding are easily seen. 

There is no royal road toward the master 
of the multiplication tables. Learning thie 
tables is a matter of memorizing and the rules 
for memorizing apply, viz: 

(a) The child should understand the mean- 
ing of the combination which he is memorizing. 

(b) Attentive repetitions are necessary t 
fix the associations in learning the tables. The 
repet tions may be in isolated drill or in the use 
of these number facts in the doing of examples. 

(c) The repetitions must be carried beyond 
the point where immediate recall is just barel 
possible. 

(d) The learning should be done wnile! 
some pressure or concentration. 

(e) Memorize number facts in groups. ot) 
forms of the combination should be tauglit a 
the same time, as 4 & 9 = 36, also 9 x 4 ~~ 3h. 

In learning the tables the different com!) na- 
tions are not equally difficult and the nue 
of repetitions of the several combination 
should correspond to the degree of diffieu!t) 
the most difficult receiving the largest nul 
of repetitions. (See the discussion of dril! work 
later.) 

Division naturally grows out of multi) lic 
tion. There is no real difficulty in teachir ¢ the 
facts and processes of short division if the 
tables have been properly learned. The «iff 
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culty, such as there is, is in notation. 

\fter the initial stage of practice, drill upon 
tl fundamental operations should be given by 
means of examples. Children’s knowledge of 
il ir previous performances, combined with the 
desire to surpass these records, is the factor 
contributing to improvement. Pupils belonging 
io the same class have been shown to differ 
widely in achievement. This condition makes 
it necessary to provide for individual instruc- 
tion. A pupil not interested in arithmetic, but 
is in manual and vocational exercises, may be 
attracted to arithmetic by deriving all the prob- 
leis and processes from the activities that he 
likes. Again, it may be necessary to appeal to 
anyone of the child’s impelling instincts. 
lirough his love for plays and games and by 
ippealing to his puzzle and curiosity instincts. 
niuty of the arithmetic processes are made sig- 
nificant. 

lt is important that arithmetic be motivated 
aid much individual work be done in counting 
and measuring things which need to be counted 
and measured. In order that instruction may 
iflect the hopes and purposes of pupils the 
subject matter must be intimately related to 
iin interest and to the interest of children 
1 particular. Too often interest is due to ac- 
cident rather than to any skillful provision for 
motive by the teacher. 


PROBLEMS 


\rithmetie study and practice which is mo- 
tivated by practical problems produces the best 
results, superior to those secured by using the 
provlems in the text book. Klapper says, “The 


lirst basic principle which must obtain in the 
leaching of arithmetic requires the establish- 


iit of a most intimate relationship between 
the problems in life and the problems of arith- 


etic. Unless the problems of arithmetic are 
real and their solution seems urgent, the sub- 
ject will always lack human significance. Un- 
less the problems and the situations are real, 
aritimetie will continue to be devoid of the 


human touch.” 

i the beginning all concrete problems should 
invive only one of the fundamental processes. 
Chi'dren should be encouraged to make original] 


problems, illustrating the application of the 
fundamental operation. 

The project work which now occupies an im- 
portant place in the teaching process motivates 
problem work and much use should be made 
of it. 

Activities of the home, such as buying groc- 
erles, clothing and house furnishi>gs are good 
sources of problem material. Problems, there- 
fore, should grow out of life activities. They 
should deal with familiar but varied material. 
They should contain conditions that are true 
and they should be real. They should be stated 
in clear, simple, attractive language, and last. 
but not least, they should be suited to the ability 
of the child. 

PROBLEM SOLVING 

The solving of the problem is about as im- 
portant as the problem itself. Dr. C. A. Me- 
Murry says: “Before any operations are per- 
formed, it is necessary to think clearly the con- 
ditions of the problems and to ask one’s self 
the main question that throws all the parts into 
the proper perspective. The teacher can afford 
to spend his best efforts, and work very cau- 
tiously with children while they are struggling 
with the general thought side of the problem, 
the effort to get at the main idea or secret that 
unravels the whole. This preliminary survey, 
this effort to get an intelligible grasp of the 
whole situation is the chief stumbling block in 
all hard problems.” 

Solving problems by the following steps has 
proved the best method of procedure: 

1. A clear recognition of what is called for, 
know what is given and what is to be found. 

2. Plan the solution; the child, with the 
teacher's help, must determine the best plan 
that will bring him to the desired answer. 

3. Carry out the plan, doing the work 
planned in 2. 

4. Check the answer, verify the result. Too 
often much time is wasted and inefficient  re- 
sults are obtained because of poor methods of 
procedure. 

Dri 

It is hoped to inculcate in the early years 
those habits of thought that will make the 
child’s work later sound. 


(Continued on page 154.) 
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KDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 1920 


As we go to press with the December hulhn- 


ber, the State 
In the January issue we will print 


Teachers Association has just 
adjourned. 
a full account of the annual conference. At 
this time we will note only the fact that the 
meeting was a great success, that President 
Smithey was unanimously re-elected, and that 
the Association has decided to employ an 
executive secretary at $3500 a year to give his 
entire time to the organization of the State 
Teachers Association and to edit the Virginia 


Journal of Edueation. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Teachers and friends of education are truly 
delighted at the outcome of the election in so 
far as it relates to the educational constitu- 
tional amendments which were submitted by 
the General Assembly to popular vote. 

Amendment to 133, allowing a 


smaller number of school trustees in a district. 


sect ion 


was approved by a vote of 112,429 as against 


45.121. Bristol cast the smallest vote against 
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this amendment, 8; Shenandoah county cast 
the largest vote against it, 1,930. 

Amendment to section 136, allowing the 
boards of supervisors or city councils to in- 
crease the local taxation for school purposes, 
was approved by a vote of 111,540 as against 
HOSl. The smallest vote cast against this 
amendment was in Hopewell, 7; the largest 
vote against this amendment was cast in Rich- 
mond city, 2.076. The next largest was in Shen- 
andoah, where the. vote in opposition was 
123, 
andoah county gave only 1,340 for this amend- 
ment while the city of Richmond gave a vote 
of 15.938 in favor of it. 

Section 138 of the Constitution was amended, 


It should be said, however, that Shen- 


Which will permit the General Assembly to 
pass a satisfactory compulsory education law. 
This amendment was approved by a vote of 
The 
smallest vote cast against the amendment was 
The largest 


116.677 as against 41,056 in opposition. 


in Hopewell and Bristol, 7 each. 
vote cast against it was in Shenandoah county. 
144. 

On a whole, the election is indeed very grati- 
fying. Every county and city in the State 
voted favorably on all three of the amend- 
ments except the following: Appomattox, Au- 
gusta, Bedford, Brunswick, Clarke. Cumber- 
land, Dinwiddie, Fauquier, Floyd, Frederick. 
Grayson, Greene, Highland, King and Queen. 
Madison, Mathews, Mecklenburg, Nansemond. 
Page, Rockingham, Shenandoah, Smyth, Staf- 
ford, Surry, Sussex, Warren, Wythe. 

The people of Virginia have never before in 
such unequivocal terms declared their sympa- 
the 
teachers and trustees and school officials will 


thy for promotion of education. If 
now bring clearly before their boards of super- 
Visors and ¢-ty councils the needs of the schools. 
we feel sure that the necessary appropriation- 
will be made. School people may not expec’. 
however, to have the money handed to them 
on a silver platter. They have got to go out 
and work for it, and now that the voters of 
Virginia have said to all engaged in school 
work “go to it, we will help you,” we should 
Let there be 
no turning back due to our indolence or in- 


activity. 


bestir ourselves as never before. 











TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 


VIRGINIA 
TION CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The teachers and children of Virginia have 
avs Worked vigorously to eradicate tuber- 
osis in the State. Whenever the Health De- 
partment or the Virginia Tuberculosis Associa- 


tion has called, they have gladly responded. 
Avain this vear the Christmas seals have been 
put on sale in all parts of the State. Dr. Roy 
kK. Flannagan, executive secretary of the Vir- 
vinit Tuberculosis Association, has taken the 
watter in charge. This year the seals will be 
sold entirely by the tuberculosis associations. 
\|| teachers interested in this campaign are re- 
quested to write to Dr. Roy K. Flannagan, 
Richmond, Va. 





In this number of the Journal we are print- 
iv an article entitled Around the World With 
Santa Claus, by Miss Withrow, a teacher of 
Lexington, Va. This article is published for the 
benefit of those teachers who desire to inform 


Notes Regarding State 


DISTRICT A. 
fhe Fredericksburg Normal School Chapter of the 
Stute Teachers’ Association was organized at a recent 
faculty meeting and the following officers were elected 
lo serve for the year: DProfessor W. N. Hamlet, presi- 
Miss Gertrude White, secretary and treasurer. 
Miss Ethel Summy was chosen as delegate to attend 
educational Conference which was held in Rich- 

md during Thanksgiving week. 
During the week of the school fair at King George 
(. HL. Superintendent Chiles, vice-president of the 
State Teachers’ Association, District A, spoke to the 
leachers on “The Value of the State Teachers’ As- 
sochition to Peachers in the State.” 
Dr. W. J. Young, district chairman of the Co-opera- 
hducation Association, District A, spoke on “The 

ers in the Rural Community.” 


On the same day 


} 
( 





The Fredericksburg Teachers Association reorgan- 
this year with a membership of twenty-eight. 

The officers and members are as follows: 
resident, Miss M. L. Honey; vice-president, Miss 
Et! Nash: secretary, Miss Eunice M. Johnson; 


t? 


reasurer, Mis. A. P. Link; delegate, Mrs. M. E. Col- 
fil: alternate, Miss Fannie Chapman; Mrs. Emma 
Euliss, Mrs Elisabeth Courtney, Mr. A. P. Link, Mrs. 
W. A. Blake, Mrs. Elsie Rice, Miss Carolyn Rhea, 
Miss Sara Gouldman, Miss Ashton Hatcher, Mrs. A. 
M. King, Miss F. B. Wright, Miss Carolyn Dalton, 
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their classes with reference to Christmas in 
many lands. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
1201 SIXTEENTH NT., N. W.,. WASHINGTON, ID. C. 

The initial meeting of the reorganized National 
Education Association is to be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, during the first week in July, according to a 
decision of the executive committee of the associa- 
tion. The meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is one of the largest conventions held in the 
United States. The 1920 meeting was held at Salt 
Lake City. 

At the Des Moines meeting will occur the first ses- 
sion of the new representative assembly which was 
created by a change in the by-laws at the Salt Lake 
City meeting last July in order to put the associa- 
tion on a democratic basis. 





The active membership 
of the association has grown within recent years 
from 7,000 to over €0,000 and promises to exceed 
100,000 before the 1921 meeting. The new plan of 
organization permits all members to be personally 
represented in the assembly where the business of 
the association is to be transacted. Superintendent 
Wred M. Hunter, of Oakland, Cal., is president of the 
association. 


Teachers Association 


Miss Eleanor Pender, Miss Sallie Brooks, Miss Edith 
Childrey, Miss Betty Short, Miss Selma Ulman, Miss 
Nettie Lackey, Miss Lucile Rawlings, Miss Mildred 
Chandler, Miss FE. N. Keller, Mrs. C. I. Williams, Mr. 
Kk. EF. Birckhead. 

EunNIce M. Jonnson, Secretary. 





DISTRICT B 

A large number of the teachers of Accomae county 
met in the high school building at Onley, Va., on 
November 6 for the purpose of reorganizing the Acco- 
mae Edueational Association. The meeting was a 
very enthusiastic one. Delegates were appointed to 
represent the association at the State Teachers Meet- 
ing to be held in Richmond November 25-26. The as- 
sociation undertook as its objective 100 per cent mem- 
bership among the Accomac county teachers. A round- 
table discussion of practical problems confronting the 
rural teacher was led by Superintendent G. G. Joynes, 
and proved most instructive. An athletic league was 
organized to promote interest in athletics, combined 
with improved scholarship throughout the schools of 
the county. <A resolution, expressing appreciation of 
the indefatigable work and enthusiastic interest of 
Superintendent G. G. Joynes in promoting the welfare 
of the public schools in Accomaec county was unani- 
mously passed by the association. 

HARDENIA FLETCHER, Secretary. 
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YORK COUNTY. 
York County Teachers Institute was held at York- 
town, Va., November 5. This meeting was one of the 


most interesting and well attended meetings the 
York teachers have ever held. 

Mrs. Conway Shields read a very interesting paper 
on the History of Yorktown which furnished us much 
information for our history classes in the future. 

Superintendent Renforth very interesting 


telk which appealed to everyone present, after which 


made a 


the discipline of school was discussed by the teachers. 


The afternoon was turned into a business session 
for the purpose of reorganizing our association. The 
sooth, Poquoson, 


secretary ; 


following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Va, Miss Mabel Richardson, 
Miss Hunt, treasurer. 

Delegates were elected to the State Teachers meet- 


president ; 


ing which convened in Richmond Thanksgiving week. 

MABEL RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
DISTRICT C. 
teachers in 
very much reorganization of the 
National Educational Association. The charter of the 
N. FE. A. has been revised and local associations may 
become members under certain conditions. 

Richmond has the honor of being represented in the 
official body through Miss Adair, who is 
treasurer of the N. E. A. 

As we go to press District C bids a hearty welcome 
will gather in 


Just at present. many District C are 


interested in the 


Cornelia 


large body of teachers who 
for the State Teachers Conference. 


L. M. Evans, Vice-President. 


to the 
Richmond 


DISTRICT ID 
DINWIDDIE COUNTY. 

The latest of many live and up-to-date educational 
movements fostered in Dinwiddie county and encour- 
aged by her superintendent is a committee represent- 
ing the County Teachers Association which partici- 
pates in the administration of the county system of 
schools.. In keeping with the general theory in fields 
of education today that the teachers should have some 
active part in the executive department of the county 
Association, at 


Zehmer, at 


school system, the county Teachers 


the suggestion of Superintendent G. B. 
its first fall meeting passed a motion that: the presi- 
dent of the association appoint a committee which 
should act as representatives of the association when 
the superintendent should desire the opinion of the 
teachers on any question of general interest to them. 
This committee also acts as a medium through which 
the teachers may reach the superintendent with any 
constructive criticisms, suggestions or ideas. 

The meetings of this committee are called at the 
discretion of the chairman, or when that officer has 
received sufficient communications in writing on any 
one subject to justify consideration by the committee. 
This committee has already met and is functioning. 
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The personnel of the committee includes primary, 
grammar grade, junior high school and senior high 


school teachers. 





DISTRICT H. 

The league work in the counties 
of District H is most encouraging. Most of the coun- 
ties have held league rallies during the fall and maliy 
new and old 


progress of the 


leagues have been organized ones re 
vived. 

The reports which have been coming in to the coun 
ty presidents speak well for the future progress of 
the league work in our State. 

Local meetings for the Teachers’ Association also 
held in all of the counties and _ severs] 
100 per cent counties have laready reported. 


The work in all educational work is en 


have been 
lines of 
couraging. It is hoped that all phases of the work 
Will be represented at the Conference in Richmond. 
Thanksgiving week. 

(Miss) WILLIETTE R. Myers, Secretary. 

An interesting meeting of the Arlington Coun! 
Teachers Association was held Wednesday, November 
16th. 
attended by all the teachers in the county. 

After the regular business of the meeting was out 
of the the teachers helpful and 
inspiring talk by Dr, W. R. Smithey of the Universi 
Dr. Smithey spoke on the “Making of 
Some of them 


These meetings are held once a month and sre 


way. listened to a 
of Virginia. 
a Leader,” the seven points necessary. 
as for instance, the ability to make friends, may be 
the natural gift of some fortunate people, but all of 
them «are possible to attain. 

Knowledge, correct English, ability to make friends, 
clear-cut, unhesitating language, good grammar, good 
behavior, were some of the essentials discussed by lr 
Smithey. 

The meeting closed after a 
by our superintendent of schools, Mr. Fletcher Kem) 
Ek. B. Exuis, President. 
HELEN RAINs, Secretary. 


short but foreeful talk 





DISTRICT I. 
The Craig County Teachers Association held their 


annual meeting in the high school building at New 


Castle October 22-23. We had the largest attend: 
ance of any previous meeting. Thirty members eh- 
rolled and paid their dues. Many important sub 


jects were discussed. 

Professor J. W. McCleary was appointed delegate 
to the State Association. 

The association stood unanimously in favor of ‘he 
three proposed amendments to the Constitution re 
lating to education. 

The officers of the association are as follows: J. W 
McCleary, chairman; Miss Mary Boutler, vice-chiil- 


man; S. A. Canode, secretary-treasurer, 
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Officers of Local Associations for Year 1920- 1921 


DIVISION 


vemarle.. 


| 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT 
Dr. M. L. Walton 
| Scottsville, Va. 


ington 


| Cherrydale, 





lford 


stol | 


| Mrs. 


Rev. Sam’! T. 
Amelia, Va. 

Ks ate L. Buck 
Pamplin, Va. 








B. Ellis 
Va. 


Mrs. H. 


R. J. Costen 
Basic, Va. 


Ch: is. K. ‘tom 
Hot Springs, Va. 


aes 1 Louis is 


Bedford, Va. 


L. T. Frantz 
Troutville, Va. 


Habel | 


| A. C. Shackelford 
| Stony Point, Va. 
| John G. Taber 


Spout Spring, Va. 


R. B. Dixon 
Alexandria, 


B. Cooke 
lt Draft, 


Va. 


Va. 


Ethel Cleek 

Hot Springs, Va. 
Ruby Worley 
Hot Springs, 
Mary LaRue 
Warm Springs, Va. 
Dora Bryant 
Millboro, Va. 


Va. 


SECRETARY 


: May Walker 


| Ivy Depot, Va 


| Mrs. H. 
Amelia, v a. 
Gl: dys Smith 
Appomattox, Vi a. 
Helen Rains 
Cherrydale, 


Va. 


Blanche Gilbert 
| CAmmeneee, Va. 


| Lillian Massie 





. Scott 


Hot Springs, Va. 


TREASURER 


| May Walker 

Ivy Depot, Va. 

| Mrs. H. P. Seott 
pease ng Va. 


} G ladys Smith 
| Appomattox, bi a. 


Jaisy West 


| I 
| C larendon, Va. 


| Bh: anche Gilbert 

ne hurchville, Va. 
“Lilli: an M: assie 
Hot Springs, Va. 





ee tome each dis- | 


Bessie Coppedge 


Bessie Coppedge 











A. H. Sheppe 
511 Lee Street 


| Bristol, Va. 


nsW ick 


nanan 


kingham.. 


na Vista ; | 
pbell. . 

les City mn) 
s City 


KXent.. 


ittesville 


U niversity, 


terfield. .. 


Ic. K. Melslener 
Lawrenceville, Va. 


Miss R. M. Blackburn! 


Va. 


( irundy, 


), W. Title 
ue kingh: um 


— 


a. P. McC — 
Buena Vista. Va. 
wo M. Ba ass 
Forest, Va., R. 2 


Grayce Grahs 7 
| Be irhamsville, 





J. Edwin Dobbins 
Va. 


i. R. H: waillten 
ic hester, Va. 

H. M. Woods 
Hamlin Apartment 
Main Street 
Danville, Va a. 





ddie 


Cc. R. Six 
McKenney, Va. 


Lawrenceville, Va. 








| M. C beidlens Bersch 
| Ore B: ank, ‘Va. 


| Ella Nese 


| Charles City, Va. 


iNoughby __| 


Miss Willoughby 


| Fry’s Springs Road 


| Ida Shoem: dine 
| Matoaea, Va. 


| re Bagley 
141 Broad Street 
| Danville, Va. 


| 'T. T. Atkinson 
| Champ, Va. 
| 


| 920 E. 








| ‘em Wilklasss: 
Grundy. Va. 


Julia S. Kyle 


Sin. 
| Dillwyn, Va. 
Be — a 
Annie Rolston 
| Bue ona Vv ista, Va. 
i L. Ma ve Br: mt 
| Gladys, Va. 
Pe: eat Rhude 
| Willi imsburg, Va 


Miss M. k. 


Anne Irwin 
| C entralia, Va. 
Hy la Bagley 

141 Broad Street 
Danville, Va. 


Ei mma White 
Champ, Va. 





Thacke r 
High Street 
| Charlottesville, Va. | + harlottesville, Va. 





trict Bedford, Va Bedford, Va. 
| Hattie Simpson attic Slenpoon 
| | Oriskany, Va. Oriskany, Va. 
Miss Ilia Miller Miss Illia Miller 
3 Buford Street 3 Buford Street 
Bristol, Va. Bristol, Va. 
Mrs. He whos rt ae urt- Beetle ‘tta Meredith Suiio Hatcher 
well Lawrenceville, Va. Lawrenceville, Va. 


Grundy, 


Alma Wilkinson 
Va. 
_ = — 
| Mes. Salis iS. Kyle 

| Dillwyn, Va. 


L. Mae Brandt 
Gladys. Va. 





| 

[Cc lare ‘nce Jennings 
| Toano, Va. 
| 
} 


| Josie Wright 
| N. 4th Street 
C harlottesville, 


| 
ee 
E ssie W: arren 
| Ettrick, Va. 


Sten. Lillie Walton 
Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Danville, V 


Emma Moss 
| Ford, V 
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DIVISION 


K.izabeth City 
essex 

Floyd 
Franklin 
Halifax 
Hanover 


Harrisonburg 


Henrico 


Henry 
Highlans 

King William.. 
anliatie 
Louisa 
Mecklenburg 


Newport News 


Norfolk City 


Northampton 
Orange 
Page 


Portsmouth 


Powhatan 


VIRGINIA 


PRESIDENT 
r. G. Pullen, Jr 
Hampton, Va. 


Miss A. L. Neweomb 
‘Tappahannock, Va. 


L. Epperly 
Floyd, Va. 


Sarah C, Saunders 


Rocky Mount, Va. 


W.W 


Cluster Springs, 


Carson 


Va. 


W. ik. Garnett 
Atlee, Va. 


Ethel Spillman 
130 ¢ ‘ampbell Street 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


H.C. Turner 
1126 West Ave.., 
Riehmond, Va 


Owen R. Easley 
Martinsville, Va. 


Geo. H. Payne 
VIontere v. Va. 


J iD Lipscombe 


King William, Va. 


\Irs. N. M. Vineel 
Hamilten, Va. 


Gav Donnally 
Louisa, Va., Box 23 


W.B Haislip 


LaCrosse. Va. 


Fred M. 
Box 711 
Newport News, Va 


\lexander 


Luey Holt 
121 W. 28th St. 


Norfolk, Va 


(i. C. Hamilton 
Franktown, Va. 


o. be WIN 


Orange. Va. 


Jno H. Booton 
Luray, Va. 
R. L. Sweenev 


309 Dinwiddie St. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


W. B. Dunham 
Powhatan, Va 


JOURNAL OF 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Alfred S. Forest 
Phoebus, Va. 


Mrs. Claude Kriete 
Centre Cross, Va. 


J. A. L. Sutphin 
Floyd, Va. 
Kathleen Moorman 


Haleford, Va. 


Mildred Edmunds 
Cluster Springs, Va. 


\ ernon Jones 


Ashland, Va. 


Susan G. Riddell 
tichmond, Va., R. 2 


Mrs. R. T. Willson 


| Richmond, Va., R. 5 | 


| Lila V. Harlan 


1005 W. Grace St. 
Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. D. F. St. Clair 


| Glen Allen, Va. 


Fannie rye 
Axton, Va. 


Mrs. 
Hanover, Va. 


Miss P. L. Ish 
Lineoln, Va. 


W. N. Sheppard 
Louisa, Va. 


Miss Ila Lewis 
Newport News, Va. 


Virginia Old 
S05 Redgate Ave 


Norfolk, Va. 


J. R. Quesenberry 
St. Just, Va. 


Frieda Koontz 
Stanley, Va. 


IX. M. Karnegie 


EDUCATION 


SECRETARY 


Louise Childs 
Hampton, Va. 


Sarah Dunn 
Dunnsville, Va. 


Florence Epperly 
Floy d. Va. 


Mary Cooper 
Sontag, Va. 


Mary O. Barksdale 
South Boston, Va. 


Mary C. Wilkie 
Beaver Dam, Va. 


Mrs. W. G. LeHew 
246 Campbell Street 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Lottie M. Evans 
923 IX. Marshall St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Lizzie Burgess 
Ridgeway, Va. 


R. k. Mauzy 
Hightown, Va. 


Lucy Campbell 
King William, Va. 


S. R. Galleher 


Areola, Va. 


Miss Lovell Smith 
Louisa, Va., R.F.D. 


Mrs.Gilberta Hubbard 
South Hill, Va. 


Margaret Buxton 
Washington School 


Newport News, Va. 


J. E. Healy 
615 Colonial Ave. 
Norfolk, Va. 


F. H. Hill 


Exmore, Va. 


Luey Lyon 
Orange, Va. 


Fannie Louderback 
Shenandoah, Va. 


Hilda S. White 
633 Linden Ave. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Charlotte Spraggins 


Ballsville, Va. 


TREASURER 


Watson Copeland 
Hampton. Va. 


Sarah Dunn 
Dunnsville, Va. 


| Florence Epperly 


Floyd, Va. 
Mrs. Luey Wade 


| Rocky Mount, Va 


| Hattie Eppes 





Houston. Va.,R.F.D 
Mary C. Wilke 
Beaver Dam, V: 


Elizabeth Hopkins 
Mason Street 
Harrisonburg, Va 


Lottie M. Evans 


923 E. Marshall st 
Richmond, Va. 


|! Nellie Pace 


tidgewayv Va. 


| R. E. Mauzv 
Hightown, Va. 


R. M. Bell 
Venter, Va. 


S. R. Galleher 
Areola, Va. 


Miss Lovell Smith 
Louisa, Va.. R.F.D 


F. W. Flory 


| Boydton, Va. 


| Bessie Bivins 


Daniel School 
Newport News, \ 


Louise Berrymat 


294 40th Street 
Norfolk. Va. 


I. H. Hill 
Exmore. Va. 


Lucey Lyon 
Orange, Va. 

Mrs. E. A. W. Rat 
Luray, Va. 

Hilda 8S. White 


633 Linden Ave 
Portsmouth, Va 


Charlotte Spragg 
Ballsville, Va. 
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Louise Geopfarth 
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School 
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Ida Kelley 
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Lucy T. Jones 
Salem, Va. 


Sue Tolley 
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W. L. Kerr 
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Charles Saville 
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Charles Shewey 
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Mary L. MeCue 
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Jefferson School 
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Farnham, Va. 


Daisy Wingfield 
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Mary Turner 


Starkey, Va. 


Beatrice Miley 
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Bridgewater, Va. 
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Nickelsville. Va. 


Margaret B. Davis 
Woodstock, Va. 
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Ethel Smith 
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Mrs. Jno. Lancaster 


Farmville, Va. 


| Mrs. Ethel Petus 


Norfolk, Va., R.2 


| Lulu D. Metz 


Manassas. Va. 


Mary L. McCue 


Pulaski, Va. 


Miss A. E. Slaughter 
Washington, Va. 


Adele Ogilvie 
Binford Jr. High 
School 


Richmond, Va. 


| Mrs. B. B. Harrison 
| Farnham, Va. 


Elnora Long 


Roanoke, Va. 


elizabeth Brown 
Vinton, Va. 


Beatrice Miley 
Lexington, Va. 


L. S. Fletcher 
Linville, Va. 


Ruby Steele 


Klway, Va. 


T. Dean 
Nickelsville, Va. 
Margaret B. Davis 
Woodstock, Va. 


Mrs. Chas. Pruner 
Marion, Va. 


Nettie Parke 
126 Clay St. 
Suffolk, Va. 
Miss Leslie Fox 

Front Roval, Va 
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Westmoreland 
Montross, Va. 


W. H. Cheatham 


Williamsburg 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Winchester H. S. Duffey 


Winchester, Va. 


Wise J. A. Livesay 


Cocke, Va. Norton, Va. 
Wythe Kk. V. Brugh 


Max Meadows, Va. 


York County 


Mrs. Booth 
Poquoson, Va. 


Faculty of Fredericks-|) Wm. N. Hamlet __ 
burg Normal School) Fredericksburg, Va. 


{adford Normal 
School 


Florence C. Baird 


East Radford, Va. 


from the following counties and cities: 


H. W. Thorpe | Henry Moncure 
Colonial Beach, Va. 


| A. M. Jarmon 
| 800 S. Washington St.) Valley Ave. 
Winchester, Va. 


J. I. Burton 


Miss A. Y. Harvey 
Montross, Va. 


Miss A. Y. Harvey 
Montross, Va. 





Sarah H. Johns 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Sarah H. Johns 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Susan Saulsbury Marie Schuster 
100 S. Washington St.|Washington St. 
Winchester, Va. Winchester, Va. 





Mrs. H. C. Williams | J. J. Kelley, Jr. 
Wise, Va. 


Wise, Va. 





R. P. Thomas 
Wytheville, Va. 





Miss Hunt 


Mabel Richardson 
Poquoson, Va. 


Williamsburg, Va. 
RF. D: 2 





Gertrude W. White 


Gertrude W. White 
Fredericksburg. Va 


Fredericksburg, Va. 








M. Eolian Coppedge | M. Eolian Coppedge 
East Radford, Va. East Radford, Va. 





The Seeretary of the State Teachers’ Association has not received a list of the ofheers of the local associations 


Mathews Prince George 


Accomac Culpeper Grayson 
Alexandria City Cumberland Greene Middlesex Radford 
Alleghany Dickenson Greenesville Montgomery Southampton 
Amherst Fairfax Isle of Wight Nansemond Stafford 
Bland Fauquier King and Queen Nelson Staunton 
Caroline Fluvanna King George Norfolk County Surry 
Carroll Frederick Lancaster Nottoway Sussex 
Charlotte Fredericksburg Lee Northumberland Tazewell 
Clarke Giles Lunenburg Patrick Warwick 
Clifton Forge Gloucester Lynchburg Petersburg Washington 
Goochland Madison Pittsylvania 


Craig 


Co-Operative Edueation Association 


The Summary of the Work of Community Leagues of 


The work of the Co-operative Education Association 
through its Community Leagues (Parents-Teachers’ 
Association, Mothers’ Clubs, Improvement or Better- 
ment Societies) for the past year has been phenomenal. 
Reports from forty-five superintendents showed $186, 
850.06, and from the 476 leagues reporting $140,416.25. 
100 per cent of this money has been spent on new 
buildings or in making additions thereto, beautifying 
the schools and grounds, establishing libraries and 
clinics, purchasing pictures, vietrolas, and supplies for 
school, equipping laboratories, extending school terms, 
supplementing teachers’ and janitors’ salaries, supply- 
ing athletic and playground equipment or anything 
that was needed for the school. There are now 1,220 
community leagues, 246 of whom were organized this 
session. 

In addition to the Community Leagues the Junior 
Community Leagues are also organizing. Our slogan 
is a “Community and Junior League in Every School.” 


Virginia During Past Year, 


The Juniors are organized into high school and gram 
mar school clubs, literary and athletic societies. They 
very often furnish the entertainment for the (on- 
munity League. The Juniors’ and Seniors’ working 
in-hand for the betterment of the school and civic 
conditions makes an ideal arrangement for the teach 
ing of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
the end and aim of the publie school system. 

The real purpose of community organizations is t 
create an intelligent public sentiment for good schools 
and civie conditions and the bringing together of 4 
quarter million voting citizens last year to discuss 
these important matters means much for the frture 
development and growth of the Commonwealth. 


League Objectives for the Year. 


Use schoolhoouse as voting place. 
Making the school the social center. 
. Constant attention given to recreational an ve- 


On 


catfonal work. 
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EXstablish lyceum courses, libraries, band concerts 
and community singing. 

neouraging home and school gardens, more im- 
proved methods of agriculture, emphasizing proper 
milk and food inspection. 

Putting musie in the schools. 

Seales for schools, with measuring attachment. 
rhe normal weight is one of the best indexes to 
health. Children like to compare their weight at 
the beginning and end of session. 

fountains are a decided improvement 
over the individual drinking cup. 

Sanitary toilets and cleanliness of school premises. 
Provide medical inspection and a school nurse. 
Observe Garden and Arbor Day. 

Keep before the community the necessity for and 
value of good roads. The bad highways cost our 
State nearly fifty million annually. This would 
sive us first place in education and highways, the 
iwo great pillars of our civilization. 

Physical education and co-operation of the leagues 
und schools with the State Supervisor of Physical 
ducation. 


Drinking 


Iistablish teacherages or comfortable living quar- 
ters for teachers. 
lligh 


Re-emphasis on 


extension courses. 
instruction in ordinary English 
branches for the purpose of developing a safe and 
therough process of thinking on which alone all 
pecial courses can hope to rest. 


school 
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17. Encourage the Junior Community Leagues to co- 
operate with the County and Home Demonstration 
Agents in the organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs 
. Making a report of disabled soldiers to the execu- 
tive secretary for training or placement. 
. Organizing school banks, thrift and saving socie- 
ties. 
Inculeating patriotism and school and community 
spirit. 
Number 100. 
Number 
Nuinber 
Number 
Number 
Number 
343. 
Number 
148. 
Number 
132. 
Number 
143. 
Number 
ment, 1838. 
Number 
work 174. 
Number 
Amount 
Amount 


of counties having leagues, 
of cities having leagues, 10. 
of leagues in State, 1,214. 
of leagues organized this year, 239. 

of leagues making annual report, 461. 
of leagues reporting definite school work, 


of leagues reporting definite health work, 


of leagues reporting definite road work, 


of leagues reporting definite farm work, 


of leagues reporting definite civic improve- 
of leagues reporting definite recreational 
of counties holding league rallies, 48. 


collected in dues from leagues, $531. 
raised by leagues, $140,416.06. 


Junior Red Cross Gleanings 


( the Department of Junior Red Cross, Potomac 

vision American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

REFUGEE GARMENTS IN NEGRO 
SCHOOLS. 

rough the State Supervisor of Negro Schools for 

inia, Mr. W. 1). Gresham, arrangements are being 


OF 


Whereby the cut-out material for refugee gar- 
to distributed among the and 
by the negro boys and girls. Twenty-eight hun- 
sarments were made by the negro pupils in Vir- 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur D. Wright 


ts is be schools 


This sewing will be done by the pupils and 
ed to the Red Cross for use in its relief work. 
project is of a dual nature since it will fur- 
pportunities for teaching plain sewing to the 
las well as formulating a lesson of service— 
onal service—thereby promoting better citizen- 


CESSFUL CHILD WELFARE CONFERENCE 
MELD IN BEDFORD COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 

the aid of Miss Juliet B. Gish, Home Service 

iry of the Bedford County Chapter, a very suc- 

Baby Welfare Conference was held recently 

of the Bedford county schools. One of the 

rooms was equipped for the occasion as an ex- 


amining room, tables being provided for the use of 
the doctor and nurse; and the necessary articles, in- 
cluding a wash bowl, pitcher, soap, paper napkins for 
towels, and scales, conveniently placed. 

Examinations were made of twenty-eight children 
Which resulted in important needing 
medical attention, as well as many cases of excessive- 
ly bad teeth being brought to light. 


several cases 


A FOREIGN PROJECT FOR 
HOSPITAL. 
Junior Red Cross Contributes to Institution at 
St. Mihiel. 


The Junior Red Cross of America 


CHILDREN’S 


has just made 
an appropriation to be used in co-operation with the 
French government in establishing a model children’s 
hospital at St. Mihiel. This memorial institution, sit 
uated in a salient where the Yanks did some of their 
best fighting, will thus definitely connect the children 
of America with that historic spot. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS DENTAL 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA. 


CLINIC, 


The Junior Red Cross of Portsmouth, Va., will equip 
a complete dental clinic which will be located in one 
of the public school buildings of Portsmouth. 
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The Chapter School Committee will conduct this 


clinie under the name and auspices of the Junior Red 
officials may be able to take 
over and The 
will then undertake to discover and develop some new 


Cross until the school 


finance the clinic. Junior Red Cross 


project vital to the children of Portsmouth. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY JUNIORS TO ESTAR- 
LISH JUNIOR RED CROSS WARD IN 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. 
The Chapter School Committee met on October 29th 
and unanimously decided to enroll the school children 


of Northampton county 100 per cent. One of the 


projects will be the establishment of a Junior Red 
Cross ward in the new Memorial Hospital now being 


built. Fifty per cent of the funds raised will be 


used in furnishing several beds and providing for 


treatment of worthy children, while the remainder 


of the funds will be spent under the direction of the 
Chapter School Committee largely for developing local 


projects. 
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NOVEMBER 11TH, ARMISTICE DAY. 

\lso Junior Red Cross Day in Henry County, Va. 

11th adopted as Junior Red 
Cross Day by Henry county schools. At the teachers’ 
institute held in Martinsville on October 29th, the 
teachers decided to enroll their schools in Junior Red 
planned to continue the splendid health 
Special Junior 


November has been 


Cross and 
program which has been undertaken. 
Red cross tableaus will be given in a number of the 


schools, 

ENROLLMENT OF NORFOLK SCHOOLS IN 
JUNIOR RED CROSS. 

Mr. R. A. Dobie, 


schools, has requested that 


superintendent of Norfolk city 
12,500 buttons and other 
to him at once as he is 
children enroll in the 
The supervising princi- 


enrollment supplies be sent 


aunxious to have the school 
Junior Red Cross promptly. 
pals, at their next meeting, will outline a definite pro- 
gram for the Junior Red Cross of the Norfolk city 


schools. 


Around the World With Santa Claus 


Marcarer M. Wirurow, Levington, Va. 


“Everywhere, everywhere, ‘tis Christmas to- 
night ! 

Christmas in the land of the fir tree and pine: 

Christmas in the land of palm tree and vine: 

Christmas where the snow peaks stand solemn 
and white; 

where cornfields — he and 


Christmas snug 


bright.” 


Most celebrations and holidays are observed 
in one country only, but in whatever land you 
may be you will find the people celebrat ng 
Christmas. Each nation has its own way of 
keeping the birthday of Christ and it is always 
a season of good wishes and loving kindness. 

In England almost everyone has a family 
party on Christmas Eve. Young and old join 
in the games, many of which belong especially 
to Christntas time. From the ceiling of one 
of the rooms a large bunch of mistletoe is hung. 
If any little maid is caught standing under it 
the one who catches her has a right to take a 
kiss. The ceremony of lighting the Yule Log 
and the singing of carols are old English cus- 
toms. 

In Norway and Sweden they have a gaily 
decorated tree. When the children come in 
the mother begins a carol in which all join, 


then the father takes the Bible and reads the 


story of the Babe in the manger, thanking the 
dear Father for His great gift. There is an- 
the children hand _ the 
presents around, the servants receiving their 


other carol and then 
full share. A pretty custom is observed of ty- 
ing bunches of grain, bits of bread or fat to the 
trees or the gate-post so that the birds may have 
a hearty Christmas dinner. 

Holland has one of the most atractive cus- 
toms. Just before midnight of Christmas Eve 
all the men of the town gather in the public 
square. One of them is selected to lead the pro- 
cession about the city. He carries a large 
lighted star and the rest of the crowd follow 
the star, as the wise men did that first Christ- 
mits, singing a Christmas song or hymm. Thi 
children look for Santa Claus as eagerly as we 
do, but they listen for the wind of the great 
white horses’ hoofs instead of the tinkle of the 
sleigh-bells and the sound of the tiny reindeer 
feet. The little Dutch girl puts her wooden 
shoe in the chimney-place ready for gifts, just 
as the little American girl hangs up her stock- 
ing. 

Germany is the land of the Christmas tree. 
For a week before Christmas the streets and 
public parks are so filled with trees that it 
seems as though one were walking through an 
evergreen wood. Every one buys and by Christ: 





ili- 
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nias all are sold. 
rated and left in waiting for “Kriss Kringle.” 
[iere is a pretty story told of Martin Luther 


These are beautifully deco- 


d the first Christmas tree. He cut a small 
fir tree and lighted it with candles. 

In France may be usually seen representa- 
tions of the manger in which Christ was born, 
with figures of Mary and Joseph and the child 
Jesus, and the cattle feeding nearby. These 
are decorated with flowers and lighted candles 
iefore them. The children put one of their 
sjioes under the mantlepiece for Noel to fill 
with toys and good things. But if a little boy 
hod been naughty he would find a whip in his 
slice instead of goodies. The French believe 
that horses and cattle talk the night before 
Cliristmas. 

In Spain a wise man brings the presents. He 
comes r-ding on a camel while the children are 
fast asleep. The camel is heavily laden with 
vifts. The shoes are hidden away on Christ- 
uiuis Eve and are found filled with presents in 
te morning. Every family has its reunion at 
Christmas time, although some must travel a 
long distance. The people have wonderful pa- 
rides, kings riding on splendid horses and 
guards brilliantly arrayed. In front of the pro- 
cession a shining golden star is carried on a 
tall mast and sheds its radiance before them. 
Ihey come to an improvised manger where 
vifts are deposited. These gifts are later dis- 
tributed among the poor. 

ltaly is a warm country with sunny. skies, 

iid here Mother Goose is Santa’s helper. 
Through the sky she comes riding on her 
broomstick, bringing gifts to all good children. 
Rag rly they watch at the windows for good 
“Bafana,” as she is called. But she is never 
ven. An urn is left on a table and on Christ- 
lias morning is found to contain beautiful 
gilts. Each must dip his hand into the urn 
ind pull out a gift. If he finds his name upon 
it. it is his; if not, he must try again. Open- 
‘ig the boxes is lots of fun. 
1 Bohemia you would wateh and listen for 
the chariot and the white horse of the Christ 
Child, who comes flying through the air with 
his krippe full of gifts. 

\t Bethlehem there are special services in 
the Church of the Nativity that is over the cave 


said to have been the stable where Christ was 
born. In the progress of the service, monks 
clothed like shepherds make their appearance, 
and “Glory in the Highest” breaks forth from 
Very early in the morn- 
ing the Roman Catholic patriarch from Jeru- 


a chorus of singers. 


salem goes down into the cave and swathes an 
image designed to represent the infant Jesus, 
and lays the wax doll in a golden manger. 
From towers above peal forth the message that 
Christ has been born. 

The children of Syria listen for the sound 
of the little lame camel's hoof on the stair. 
This little camel was so small and so young 
that he couldn't keep up with the camels ridden 
by the w:se men, and after a few days he be- 
came Jame and fell so far behind the caravan 
that he never could catch up. But finally he 
found the Christ Child and delivered his gift. 
Now every vear he carries the same sweets to 
the children of Syria. 

In the Philippines the natives decorate the 
churches with flowers and palms and the chil- 
dren march in, singing Christmas hymns and 
carrying beautiful garlands or long chains of 
flowers. 

At Sitka, Alaska, there is one continued 
round of merry-making that lasts for two 
weeks. During this carnival there is a general 
masquerade, Everyone so disposed dons a 
mask about eight o'clock every evening until 
midnight. This is an old Russian custom and 
is intended to represent the hunting for the 
Saviour by the men sent out by Herod to kill 
all the children of Bethlehem two years old 
and younger. 

In America we either have the gaily deco- 
rated tree loaded with gifts and goodies or 
the children hang their stockings by the fire- 
place on Christmas Eve and find them filled 
to overflowing on Christmas morning. Our 
Santa Claus is a dear old man, with very red 
He is fat and 
jolly, and comes riding in a sleigh drawn by 
eight tiny reindeer. He comes from the cold 
north, so is wrapped in furs from head to foot. 


cheeks and a long white beard. 


“Here's a health to Santa Claus, the friend of 
girls and boys, 

May his heart be ever full of mirth, his pack 
be full of toys!” 
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Some Important Facts in the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 143.) 

In arithmetic, the combinations of addition 
or multiplication and the dividing process are 
only a few of a host of habits that must be 
inculeated so that correctness of result with a 
minimum of conscious effort is assured. A sub- 
ject in which so many habits must be developed 
is one in which the drill lesson plays no small 
part. 

Dr. F. A. MeMurry says: “A large part of 
the time spent on arithmetic in the first six 
grades is usually occupied with drill. Some 
schools devote a full fifth of their time to this 
study, thus making the drill in arithmetic very 
important.” 

Since drill secures habits of subject matter, 
habits of procedure and mental habits, we must 
devote some time to its study. 

To be effective drill must be purposeful. It 
must be short, varied, snappy and da/ly. It 
attention, concentration 
There should be a 


requires motivation, 
and attentive repetition. 
involved. 


understanding of the steps 


It may be given 


clear 
Drill may be oral or written. 
in isolation or in connection with the day’s 
work. The results to be expected are accuracy 
and speed. The responses should be automatic: 
hence, drill should be continued until the com- 
binations of whatever form are given auto- 
matically and are “over learned,” so to speak. 


Dracnosis or Puriis’ ABILITIES AND MEASURING 
THE Resuuts or TEACHING 


The development of the ability of the pupil 
to do different types of examples is not uni- 
form. To meet this situation, diagnosis and 
corrective instruction is required, 

Systematic measurements of result of teach- 
ing produce a higher degree of efficiency. 

Standardized tests have been devised in or- 
der to measure the results of the teaching pro- 
cess. In measuring the ability to do the fun- 
damental operations it was found that these 
tests measured rate and accuracy. They as- 
cerain whether or not the class was up to the 
standard. Investigations found various combi- 
binations of results below standard, viz.: Below 
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standard in accuracy and rate; below standar« 
in accuracy, but not in rate, and below standari| 
in rate, but not in accuracy. (See Monroe: 
Measuring the Results of Teaching for causes 
and correctives of the above types, also for Rea- 
soning Tests as applied to problem work.) 

The application of these tests would prove 
useless unless corrective measures follow. The 
tests were meant to be a step in improving in- 
struction. Their function is to furnish reliable 
information, what pupils are able to do in a 
certain field. The mere giving of the tests doos 
not improve the abilities of the pupils, but 
when a teacher knows the abilities of his pupils. 
as revealed by these tests and the standari 
scores for their grades, he has information 
which will be very helpful in planning future 
instruction. 
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Klementary School Standards 


Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 


} ny T High School, Normal, Commercial, Co! lege 
OME STU DY and Professional Courses. Catalog ! ree 
Teachers’ Professional College, - Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS—BECOME RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
$1600 TO $2300 YEAR 
The United States Government needs Railw 
Mail Clerks. Both men and women over sevents 
are eligible. Women are assigned to office positio”s 
in the Railway Mail Service. Examinations are h: ( 
everywhere every month. Write immediately ) 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F246, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates, and plac:s 
and large descriptive book showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 
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Educational News 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

The eighty-first anniversary of the founding of the 
Virginia Military Institute was observed on Novem- 
wr 11th. There was suspension of military and aca- 
Jemie exercises with a -special program in the Jack- 
on Memorial Hall at night. The corps now numbers 
‘bout 600. The military courses are organized in four 
ormplete units of the Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
uiumely, infantry, cavalry, field artillery and engineer- 
ing. On the academic side, the courses, including civil 
engineering, electrical engineering, chemical engineer- 
ng and liberal arts, lead to the derees of bachelor 
of science in the first three courses, and bachelor of 
ris in the last one. 

Two members of the first, or graduating, class have 
ust been appointed Rhodes scholars. They will sail 
iwxt year for Oxford, England. They are Cadet H. 
Il. Cooke and Cadet S. W. Washington, both of 
Charles Town, W. Va. 

Gen. E. W. Nichols, superintendent, is personally 
directing the reorganization and work of the Young 
Men's Christian Association and the literary society. 
Funds have been provided for refurnishing rooms for 
oth organizations and a program of interest and va- 
riety is planned for the winter. 

Lieut. S. L. Bertschéy, of Phoebus, Va., has been 
detailed by the War Department for duty at the in- 
stitute. He is now assistant professor of military 
science and tactics in the infantry unit of the reserve 
flicers training corps. 

In a letter to the alumni, General Nichols refers 
to recent growth and plans for the future as follows: 

“We have increased our numbers from 300 in 1917 
» 600 in 1920. The property values here have also 
been doubled—$500,000 in 1917; $1,000,000 in 1920, ex- 

usive of government property. Four units of the 
eserve officers training corps are now established 
ere. Full equipment has been furnished by the 
United States government. Four army officers and a 
etail of 86 enlisted men, non-commissioned officers 

! privates, have been detailed here for instruction 

rposes. Academic standards have been raised so 

t now the institute is on a full college basis. 

duation leads to the degrees of bachelor of science 

bachelor of arts. 

What we want to do in the near future includes 
Increase materially and adequately 

personnel of our academic staff and the salary 

le of all officers; provide housing facilities for the 

irged corps of officers; provide thorough equip- 

t for all departments of instruction; make neces- 
“oy additions to the present overcrowded barracks ; 
|. in general, we want to heighten the already high 
iding of our alma mater. It is the best of its 
| in our country; we want to make it better than 

and to enlarge its field of usefulness to the 
‘te and nation.” 





following: 


\ 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 

With 458 students attending the college and exten- 
sion schools being conducted in six cities—Richmond, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Petersburg, Suffolk and Ports- 
mouth—the 227th session of this historic institution 
will be the most suecessful in its history. 

The college shows an increase of 133 students over 
last year’s enrollment. New departments have been 
organized and numerous additions made to the col- 
lege faculty. To help solve the housing problem, tem- 
porary dormitories have been constructed. Until the 
women’s new $185,000 dormitory is completed, the col 
lege will be unable to accommodate many new stu- 
dents. 

Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president, is now giving his 
entire attention to the $1,440,000 endowment campaign 
of the college. During his absence Dr. K. J. Hoke has 
charge of the administrative duties, Dr. J. Lesslie 
Hall has control of faculty matters, and Dr. W. A. 
Montgomery has charge of student activities. 

Judge Alton B. Parker, distinguished New York 
jurist, addressed the students on the occasion of the 
visit to Williamsburg of the Sulgrave Institute mis- 
sion recently. He traced Virginia’s effort to suppress 
slavery, and asserted that the Old Dominion, instead 
of fostering this system, had the inhuman condition 
thrust upon her. 

In January, 1921, the college will revive the pub- 
lication of the William and Mary quarterly magazine 
which was conducted for twenty-seven years by Dr. 
Lyon G. Tyler, former president of the college. The 
editors will be Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president, and 
Karl G, Swem, librarian, the latter acting as manag- 
ing editor. The aim of the editors will be to print 
manuscripts relating to Virginia heretofore unpub- 
lished and original contributions on biographical and 
genealogical subjects. 

Charles J. Duke, treasurer of Norfolk county, has 
presented to the college library photographie copies, 
thirty-one in all, of the original journal of the first 
Virginia Assembly in 1619 from the revered docu- 
ment still preserved in the public record office in Lon- 
don. They clearly show the proceedings of the first 
legislative body in America. Other valuable gifts 
have been received, one of which is a collection of 
historical manuscripts from Dr. Robert M. Hughes, 
of Norfolk, former rector of the college. The col 
lection includes letters of General Robert E. Lee, Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston, and documents of Lord Bote- 
tourt, Governor Fauquier, and General Henry lee. 

At the first vesper service of the college term Pro- 
fessor Charles G. Maphis, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, spoke on “Opportunities in the Teaching Pro- 
fession.” Samuel T. Clover, former editor and pub- 
lisher of the Richmond Evening Journal, also spoke 
on “Opportunities in Journalism.” Hon. John Garland 
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l speak here shortly on “Opportunities in 


Pollard wi 


Law.” 


11th, con 


| post of the American Legion, were 


Armistice Day exercises on November 


ducted by the loca 
featured by addresses outlining the work of the army 
and John B. Bentley, of 
Hampton, ex-captain in the 111th Field Artillery, and 
Kk. V. Stowitts told of the A. E. F.. and J. 1). Burfoot 
and Earl W. Andrews related the nhavy’s great 


tribution, 


navy in the world war 


con. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 


trustees at their last meeting made 


The board of 
the largest addition to the official family of Washing 
ton and Lee ever authorized in a single year, nine new 
selected and five members of the 


professors being 


present faculty being advanced to higher ranks. 

The promotions authorized by the board of trustees 
are as follows: 

Prof. G. 1). THaneock is Dean of the new School of 
anid Tlan 


Commerce 


Commerce Business Administration. Dr. 


cock Economies and 
at Washington and Lee in 1910. 
Dr. R. Granville Campbell has been appointed full 


became professor of 


professor of Volitical Science. 

Dr. William Dana Hoyt, formerly associate profes- 
sor of Biology. has been made full professor and head 
of the Department of Biology. The Department of 
Geology and Biology has been made into two separate 


Dr. i. PD, 


Department of Geology. 


departments, Campbell being head of the 


Williams, whe 


Messrs. Lewis Tyree and Clayton FE, 
served during: the past session as associate profes 
sors of Law, have been made full professors. soth 


are graduates of the Washington and Lee Law School, 
Mr. Tyree of the class of 1915, and Mr. Williams of 
1912 


professors elecced to the Washington and 


the class of 
The new 
Lee faculty and their positions are given below. = In 


six out of nine cases the new professor is a graduate 
of Washington and 


Desha, “OO, 


Lee. 
Lucius J. has been chosen as professor 
of Chemistry. 

William M. Brown, M. A., ‘15, 
Departinent of 


is associate professor 

and head of the new Kducation. 
William Coan has been chosen associate professor 

of Economics and Commerce, and is expected to take 


charge of the University’s accounting courses next ses 


sion. 
Lewis Berkley Cox, A. B., ’14, LL. B., ’20, is the 
fifth member of the Washington and Lee Law Fac 


ulty, with the title of associate professor. 

Williard EF. Cedaredge, Colorado, has 
been appointed associate professor of English. 

John A. B. A., 


professor of Romance 


Farnham, of 


‘14, has been appointed as- 
two 


Graham, 
sociate Languages with 
years leave of absence to complete his graduate work 
at Princeton University. 

Rupert N. Latture, M. A., °16, 


assistant professor of Romance languages for a period 


has been appointed 


of two vears. 
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Charles H. Moffatt is assistant professor of English. 
having formerly held a similar position at the Uni 
North Carolina. 
M.A., ‘09, 
sistant professor of Mathematies. 


versity of 


Karle K. Paxton, has been chosen as 
For the past seven 
years he has been Division Superintendent of Schools 
for Rockbridge county. 

Professor ID. C. Humphreys, now temporarily inea 


pacitated by ill health, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence on full salary. 


INSTITUTE. 


how TO 


VIRGINIA 
The total 
distributed as follows: 


POLYTECHNIC 
institute is 


10 post graduates, TS seniors, 


enrolment at) the 


127 juniors, 155 sophomores, 241 freshmen, 10S stu 
dents in the two-year agricultural course, and 10 spec 
ial students. Of the students entered in four-yven 
degree courses, approximately 22 per cent are in agri 
cultural Courses, 5 per cent in applied science, and 73 
per cent in the engineering school, 

Impressive ceremonies were held on the campus on 


11th, in 
alumni of the Institute who gave their lives in France 


Armistice Day, November memory of the 


during the recent war. The corps of cadets, former 


service men, faculty and other guests were drawn wy 
before the monument to V. 2. I. men who made the 


supreme sacrifice, The order of events was as fi 


lows: Prayer, V. I. [. in the World War, by Cade 
J. R. Castleman, PD. 8S. Cl; the V. P. 1. monument, by 
Cadet J. bk. Catlin: decoration of the monument 


cadets: roll call of V. P. Cadet E 
W. Gregory, M. IL; 


ment by all 


I. dead in war, by 
praver: taps; salute to the mot 
present. 

Agricultural Edu 
Norfolk on Novembes 
Synod of the Protestant 
“The 
Rural 


Dabney S. Lancaster, professor of 
cation, delivered an address in 
ISth 


Episcopal 


before the Provincial 
Church. — His 


Social 


subject was Chureli’s 


Opportunity for Service in Communi 
ties.” 


Prof. W. B. Coggin represented the Institute at 


Rural Life Conference held at Whitmell and Fat 
ville. November 11th-14th. 
Prof. BE. C. Magill, who is also instructor in Voen 


Scli 


High 
held a successful Community Day on the high sche 


tional Agriculture at the Blacksburg 


grounds on Saturday, November 6th. The program i 
cluded athletic events, participated in by the outlying 
schools in the county in Competition with the various 


grades of the Blacksburg School, and exhibits of px. 


try and hogs. The day was brought to a success 
close with a football game between the Blackshirg 


and Dublin High Schools. 


Such community affairs are of great benefit 


bringing the people of the community together 


creating intense interest in school work. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, VA 
The biggest thing in the history of the Departn 
of Rural Education in the State Normal School 
Women at Farmyille Conference 


is the Citizens 
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tural Edueation, which was held from November 11th 

ough the 15th. 

fhe programs were varied, interesting and instrue- 

e, Men and women of national reputation, as well 

representatives of various phases of the work in 

ir own State, gave delightful and very enlightening 
tures. Among the speakers were Dr. A. I. Win- 
lip, editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, 
Mass.: Prof. J. C. Muerman, of the National Bureau 

Mducation, Washington; Mr. George W. Guy, of the 
Co-operative Education Association of Virginia; Mrs. 
Henrietta Calvin, specialist in home economies, U. 3. 
Bureau of Education, Washington; Prof. Thos. I. 
Eason, State Director of Vocational Education in Vir- 
ginia: Hon. Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Miss Margaret M. Streeter, of the Na 
tional Bureau of Education, Washington; Mr. T. V. 
Downing, teacher of Agriculture, Nassawaddox, Va.: 
lr. Nelson, of the State Board of Health, Richmond ; 
lr. J. C. MeBrien, of the National Bureau of Eduea- 

in: and Hon. Lee lL. Driver, director of the Bureau 
of Rural Education, State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Penn. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, was scheduled for a lecture on Sunday even- 
ing but missed a railroad connection and was unable 
io keep the appointment. A capacity audience was as- 
sembled for this address, and while disappointment 
was felt when it was announced that Dr. Claxton was 
not present, all agreed that a most interesting pro- 
grain was given in his absence. The ministers of the 
four churches of the town, Dr. MeBrien, President Jar- 

und Miss Streeter took part and the program 
<a mest enjoyable one. 

The conference was held under the auspices of the 
Department of Rural Education, of which Miss Flor- 

ce Stubbs is the head; and every one appreciated 
to the fullest extent the excellent manner in which 
she arranged and conducted the whole affair. 

Many citizens of the town and county, as well as 
feachers, superintendents, ministers, and about half 

the rural supervisors in the State attended the con- 

ence. The students of the school were excused 
from their classes on Friday in order that they might 
have the benetit of the lectures and they added great- 

to the enjoyment of the audiences at all of the 

etings, by their splendid chorus singing, under the 
direction of Miss Christine Munoz, head of the De- 
partment of Musie. 

(mn Friday evening, November 19th, the third num 
her of the entertainment course was given—Dona 
Crismon Gulley and her company of musicians; the 
program was an unusually good one and all of the 


performers were real artists. 





SPATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FREDERICKSBURG, 
VIRGINIA. 

lhe students in the Department of Physical Eduea- 

under the direction of Miss Pearl Hicks, recently 


closed an indoor baseball tournament. The champion- 
ship game was well fought by the sophomores and 
juniors, but the juniors finally won the highest score 
and carried off the honors of the day. 

The Lyceum attractions for the year are proving 
exceptionally good. On November 18 Dr. Ng Poor 
Chew, the celebrated Chinese editor and orator, lec- 
tured on “The Birth of a Nation.” In this he dis- 
cussed the big events leading up to the revolution and 
establishment of the Chinese Republic. Dr. Chew is 
a brilliant orator, having such fascinating wit that 
he is often called the “Chinese Mark Twain.” 

On November 15 the Harpvocal Ensemble Company 
of Boston gave an evening of superb music. Three 
grand concert harps were used and four exceptionally 
fine voices heard. 

Mrs. L. L. Coghill, who occupies the home in which 
the family of Matthew Fontaine Maury lived during 
the War Between the States, was hostess to the 
Maury Literary Society recently. A most interesting 
paper on the life of the great scientist was read, after 
which a very enjoyable social hour was spent. 

Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, State supervisor of Home 
Economies, was the recent guest of Miss Carol Davis, 
head of the Department of Household Arts, and gave 
a most interesting talk to the students at chapel hour. 

Miss Pearl Hicks, head of the Department of Physi- 
eal Edueation, addressed the teachers of King George 
county recently on the subject of “Physical Education 
for Country School Children.” 

In order that the members of the faculty may meet 
more frequently with their friends in the city of 
Fredericksburg, they have decided to have every sec- 
ond and fourth Thursday as their afternoon “at 
home.” Mrs. A. B. Chandler, Jr.. and Miss Carrie 
Belle Vaughan were the hostesses on the second 
Thursday in November when a large number of 
friends in Fredericksburg called and a most enjoy- 
able social hour spent. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, HARRISONBURG, VA. 

Demands for musical instruction have made it nec- 
essary to add another instructor, Mrs. S. H. Blalock, 
to the music department. Mrs. Blalock for the past 
five vears has been teaching instrumental musie at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. The musie depart- 
ment now includes five instructors: Miss Edna T. 
Shaeffer, Miss Margaret V. Hoffman, and Mrs. Bla- 
lock, instrumental and piano; Mrs. D. N. Hawkins, 
voice, and Miss Elizabeth Trappe, violin. 

Gratifying co-operation on the part of citizens has 
been shown at Weyers Cave, where the high school re 
cently presented a play, “The Little Clodhopper,” for 
the purpose of raising funds for the equipment of the 
high school home economics department. Miss Totta 
Day, who is in charge of teacher training in home 
economics here, has placed two student teachers, Miss 
Grace Heyl and Miss Alma Tatum, both of Char- 
lottesville, in charge of the instruction at Weyers 
Cave. 





A series of entertainments arranged to permit all 
students of the school to see the work of the training 
school has been initiated. Under the direction of Miss 
Mary Louise Seeger, the kindergarten children recent- 
ly occupied the rostrum of the auditorium and sang 
songs, played games, and heard stories. The primary 
grades will follow soon, and each critic teacher is ar- 
ranging for her classes to give some little entertain- 
ment, which is the culmination of a project which 
they have carried on in their classrooms. 

Recent 
Minstrel, 
of six 
Club; 
Club, which will 
November 24; 
Economics Club with Miss Mary 
This is the 


student activities have included the Junior 
the evening of November 13; the initiation 
Stratford 
Blue-Stone 


Dramatic 
Cotillion 
dance the evening of 


new members into the 
organization of the 

have its first 
organization of the Home 


Brown, of Loudoun 


and the 


county, as president. largest club in 
school, having over a hundred members. 
Students addition to the 


Opera Concert Quartet, a second number in the Four 


have heard, in Grand 
Star Course of entertainment which the school offers 
number was the 
harpists 
The Devereux 
of Shakespeare 


them without charge. This second 


Ensemble, and the three won 


their 
performances 


Harpvocal 


much praise for excellence. 


Players will present 
and other dramas here on December 10 and 11. 
Dr. John W. Wayland’s home on the Port 
just Normal School, was the 
men of the faculty Thursday 
nt, November 18, for a delightful smoker. There 
were present President S. P. Duke, Dean W. J. Gif- 
ford, Registrar Henry A. Converse, Geo. W. Chap- 
pelear, Jr., R. C. Dingledine, James C. Johnston, and 


Repub- 
lie road south of the 
meeting-place of the 


nig 


Conrad T. Logan. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, RADFORD, VA. 
The seniors this year have been relieved of all other 
Normal School during the quarter in 
which their apprentice-teaching. Thus by 
giving their whole time to the work of teaching while 


duties in the 
they do 


they teach, a very much superior type of work is be- 
Two-thirds of them are 
living in the while doing their 
spending their week-ends there, participating in com- 
munity activities, visiting in the homes of the chil- 
They are given some ex- 


ing done by these seniors. 


country teaching, 


dren whom they teach, ete. 
perience in everything that comes into the life of a 


successful rural or village teacher. At school they 
help in supervising children’s games, administering 
such children’s organizations as School Leagues, 


Junior Red Cross Societies, Audubon Societies, War 
help in supervising 
school lunches, giving standard tests, ete. They live 
with their critic teachers in teachers’ homes, being 
aided and supervised at night in the making of their 
plans and in their preparation for the next 
tasks. The life of these teaching seniors is 
as congenial as possible in the beginning of 
hence, the experience grows on 
has become the favorite 


Savings Societies, ete. They 


lesson 
day’s 
made 
their 
them. 


experience ; 
“Practice-Teaching” 
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course of the Normal School. Formerly seniors looked 
forward to their teaching with dread. They now look 
forward to it with pleasure and are in a hurry. to 
get to the point at which they may begin this work 
They soon become “just crazy about it.” This is as 
it should be. No senior should quit the Normal Schoo! 
just to avoid the course in “Practice-Teaching.” 

Prof. J. KE. Avent, who is the director of the train 
ing schools, holds that there are two objectives in the 
rural First, practice in 
teaching under supervision; second, and even more 
fundamental than the first, the establishment of an 
attitude favorable to the work of a rural teacher. He 
believes that the latter can be achieved only through 
living the life of a successful rural schoo] 
teacher for a period of time. In the evolution of 
the Radford Normal system of rural training schools 
he has been guided by these two principles. For the 
past three years, nine out of every ten of the grad 
uates from this institution have taken positions in 
This policy has served to 


work of training schools: 


actually 


rural or village schools. 
trained teachers into the rural schools and not 
to draw them away from rural schools. The work 


of a successful rural teacher is an enjoyable one when 


send 


those doing it are given an opportunity to master the 
real elements that determine success. 


In the State 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


the co-operation of the State Board 


Through 
Health, Red Cross, and county board of 
we have a well organized health department in this 
Dr. Wm. 8 
has charge of the is giving the 
greater part-of his time to the school children 
have nearly all been examined for physical defect 
The superintendent, or one of the rural supervise! 


supervise! 


that is giving splendid results. 
work and 


counts 
Keister 
who 


has always gone with him and the Red Cross nurses 
The findings of 


when the children were inspected. 


these inspections have been alarming. In many o! 
the schools 100 per cent of the children 


The lowest his 


have bee! 
to have one or more defects. 
It is pleasant to know that many) 


found 
been $5 per cent. 
of the children 

The nurses are doing a great deal of follow-up work 
in the homes. A great number of dental clinics, tuber 
culosis clinics, and baby shows have proven very poy)! 
Through the co-operation of the sanitary demon- 


are having these defects corrected. 


lar. 
istrator of this health unit we are having sanitary 
toilets constructed in many of the schools. 

This year the Scottsville high school of Albemar!le 
county has lost two of her oldest and best teachers. 
Miss FE. W. Farrar, a graduate of Peabody, has bern 
forced to give up the work after teaching in fliis 
school for 36 years. 

Miss Nannie M. Hill, the efficient English teacher 
in the high school, has been forced to give up her 
work because of her eyes. She has taught 31 yea's, 
29 of which have been in Scottsville. 

A. L. BENNETT, Superintenden! 
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ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY. 

fhe schools of Isle of Wight county are all sup- 
ed with teachers. There has been an increase of 
out 30 per cent in teachers’ salaries over last ses- 
m, and the average length of term for the white 
hools will be nearly nine months. Judging from the 
ade of certificates, we have an exceptionally fine 
rps of teachers for the county as a whole. 

\ fine teachers’ meeting was held at Windsor Octo- 


er 22 with 57 out of 60 teachers present. The School 


cue at Carrsville, with the co-operation of the pa- 
ns, has added a room to the Carrsville building at 
cost of about $900. 
enrollment and attendance for September and Octo- 
were very good. All of the school amendments 
the road amendment were also carried by good 
ijorities in this county. 





KING WILLIAM COUNTY. 

fhe teachers of King William county were given 
mission to attend the State Teachers Conference 
ednesday, Thursday and Friday of Thanksgiving 
ek, 
\t the Teachers Institute, held at the beginning of 

session, 77 per cent of the teachers were in at- 
ndance, 
(mly three vacancies existed in the white schools 
| only four in the colored on the date the schools 


wned, in spite of the teacher shortage. 


We still have three vacancies in the colored schools. 


H. R. EuBANK, Superintendent. 


LOUISA COUNTY. 

The matter of supplying the schools with certifi- 
cated teachers was more difficult this fall than here- 
tofore. The rate of local taxation has been 50 cents 
for some years. The board of supervisors, though 
sorely in need of funds for other worthy projected 
enterprises, made an appropriation of $6,000 to be 
used by the county school board to give a uniform 
term and to provide uniform salaries for all the 
schools of the county. The board of supervisors also 
provided for six scholarships of $100 each for certain 
boys who take the agricultural course in the Smith- 
Hughes High School at Apple Grove, The increase 
in all funds available for pay of teachers made pos- 
sible an average increase in teachers’ salaries of twen- 
ty-five per cent. While this was encouraging, other 
counties were likewise making commendable advance 
in the salaries of their teachers. The result was this 
county felt the serious demands made by the higher 
salaries offered by the richer counties; no one can 
blame the teacher who can leave home for seeking 
the very best salary. I have contended for many 
years that the State should pay the entire salaries 
of all teachers; should provide uniform salaries for 
teachers of similar preparation; should provide a uni- 
form term for all schools and should impose upon the 
counties and cities of the State the expense of build- 
ing, repairs and all other local expenses. 

There is no reason for discouragement; the future 
is big with promise. The amendments secured a grati- 
fying majority in this county. 

FRANK T. West, Supt 


Two School Buildings in Scott County 























« Cove High School—conolidation of three small 
wls—ivas built in 1916. Four-year high school, 13 
luates last year. 





Colored school—tiro room—cost $6,000. This sum 
represents more than the assessed value of all the 
property of the colored people who built this house. 
The building is modern in every particular—tivco cloak 
rooms, two library rooms, room for domestic science, 
etc. There is not a more progressive community of 
colored people in Virginia. 
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NORFOLK CITY. 

The Maury Night High 
a unique experiment in popular education. 


School is a school that is 
The cor- 
found in those classes 


ner-stone of its curriculum is 


devoted to teaching the three R's. Its work continues 
through grammar and high school grades, and it of- 
fers complete and highly specialized instruction along 
vocational lines. It makes available to all comers 
qualified, full college Courses, upon 
of William and Mary 
Arts, of Bachelor of 
AccOoUuntaney. 


that do not 


Who are properly 
Whose completion the college 
offers the degrees of Bacheor of 


Law and of Bachelor of There are also 
lead to a 
In addi 


a number of cultural courses 


degree, but for which college credit is given. 


tion to the present program, the college stands 


pared to give instruction in any field for which there 
the 
of its extension work to offer something of value to 


is sufficient demand: for it has as avowed aim 


every intelligent adult citizen of Norfolk. 


The present enrollment is approximately 1,000, ages 
ranging from 14 to 60, and representing all degrees 
of educational preparedness and the reverse, some of 
them expecting to begin their schooling through the 
hight school, and others, already possessed of college 
degrees, planning to undertake post-graduate work. 
The majority of them are American-born, but in the 
elementary classes close to a dozen nationalities are 
listed on the rolls. 

Twenty-six students are now taking the American- 


ization four of this number are women, and 


there are two children. 


COUrSe ¢ 
The majority of the men are 
young, the oldest not being more than 35. 


FRENCH AND SPANISIL CLASSES. 


Classes in) French and in Spanish, in 


There 


higher 


are 


muthemuaties. There are 
Lust 


tional and shop work, given under the Smith-Hughes 


English and higher 


four classes in home economics. comes the voca- 
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culum include salesmanship and ocean transportation 
The one draws its students from salespeople who wish 
to advance in their callings, the other from the great 
number of young men employed in the various ship- 
ping interests that center in Norfolk. 

Separate and distinct from the night school proper, 
but co-ordinated with it and held in the same build 
ing, are the courses given by William and Mary Co)l- 


lege for which full college credit is given. The col 
lege is attempting—and most successfully—to serv: 
the needs of those whose time and = circumstance 


Glasses it 


attend 
wish to 


mike it impossible for them to 
Williamsburg, but 


education or 


who, nevertheless, secure 


a college specialized training along any 
Tihe, 
The 


of the college 


members 
free of 


regular 
is offered 


cost by the college, but in order to defray the travel 


courses offered are given by 


faculty. Instruction 


ing expenses of the professors each student pays a 
registration fee of $20 for one course, or $380 for two 
or Iere, 
The 
though 
Many 


years of 


full 


were done on 


college allows credit, hour for hour, as 
the the 
students who have already had one or more 
that they 


difficulty 


work couunpus. 


find can complete 


Without 


college work 


their degree by carrying 


two or three courses during the winter and attending 


courses 


six weeks of the suinmer session for a few years 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS. 

Teachers are particularly interested in the credit 
aspects of this extension work, as it offers a most con- 
venient and economical means of securing renewal 
of their certificates, or higher grade certificates with 
these 


courses und a half course taken at any time during 


advancement in position and salary. One of 


the life of a certificate insures its renewals at expira 
tion, The State Department of Education gives credit 


for this as equivalent to thirty days’ attendance at 





fund. Two new Classes recently added to the curri- a summer normal school. 
. 

The Question Box 

The Principles of Teaching Practicalized 
Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent, 

Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 
The following questions were asked by real teachers in Virginia and are being answered in the 
Journal for the information of other teachers. 





1. What do you think of corporal punishment for 
the sake of discipline?—Nell Baylor, Lake Jaunala- 
uska, N. C. 

Answer. Corporal punishment should not be em- 
ployed, except when all milder kinds of punishment 
have been exhausted. There are many teachers who 
are able to go through an entire session of school 
without ever having to resort to corporal punishment. 


Children should not be permitted to run wild and 
maintain such bad order as to bring the school into 
disrepute. If real order and discipline are to be se- 
cured, the better the teacher, the fewer the times she 
will have to use corporal punishment. 

2. How would you deal with boys who have jad 
trouble on their way from school? — Clyde Harp, 
Galar, Va. 
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In view of the fact that the law puts the 
lh children under the control of the teacher from the 
it time they leave their father’s gate in the morning 
) until they return there in the afternoon, the teacher 

should settle troubles arising along the road to and 
I, from school in the same way she would settle trou- 
d bles Which arise on the play grounds. The teacher 

ould explain this matter of control early in the ses- 
sion before any trouble arises. She should lead them 
to understand that they are as much under her con- 
trol when they are on the way to and from school 
at as When they are at school. 


1 tiswer, 


3. What must be done ina classroom when a child 
efuses to obey?—Bertha Mohaffy, Big Stone Gap, Va. 
Answer. When a child refuses to obey the teacher, 
there has been brought about in the school room a 
conflict of personalities that cannot be looked over. 
The teacher is the authority in the schoolroom and 
so recognized. If a child refuses to recog- 
nize the teacher as the authority in the schoolroom 
and refuses to obey the teacher, something must be 
done then and there to teach the child who the auth- 
Usually the following plan will bring that 
ve about: The teacher has told the child to do a certain 
thing, which is reasonable. The child has refused to 

The teacher speaks firmly, but not angrily, 
ng giving the child to understand that the teacher means 
what she says. If the child refuses still to obey, the 
teacher goes to the child, looks him squarely in the 
face, and asks very firmly “Are you going to do what 
I have told you, or are you not going to do it?’ The 


must be 


ority is. 


obey. 
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teacher requires an answer to that question. Nine 


children out of ten, when brought to this point, will 
agree to do what has been told. The tenth child who 
will not agree to do what the teacher has requested— 
if it be a small child, he may be required by the 
teacher by any reasonable method, even to the point 
of corporal punishment, to obey the teacher. If the 
child be a boy, who is rather large and refuses to obey, 
then the teacher may very well say, if reasoning will 
not avail, “You may take your books and go home. 
Whenever you make up your mind to do what I have 
told you, you may return.” Whenever the child comes 
back, he should be required, as a condition of being re- 
admitted, to do the thing which he refused to do at 
first and to pledge himself hereafter to obey the 
teacher in all respects. If he will not so pledge him- 
self he may not be re-admitted. 


$. How can a teacher show the pupils that a cer- 
tain book is bad for them and how can she help them 
choose good books?—Gail White, Randolph, Va. 

Answer: The thing to do is to say as little as pos- 
You tell a boy that a certain 
book is bad for him and that he should not read it, 
and that boy is certain to read that book. Put in 
the library good books and do not put the wrong kind 
of books before the children. Try to get your division 
superintendent to help get a great many books that 
writers. Fut 


sible about bad books. 


are interesting and those by the best 
the emphasis on the right kind of books to read and 
say as little as possible about the. wrong kind. It 
would be well to have a talk with the parents also. 








authorized list of six first-year books. 


— Notable for its simplicity and thoroughness. 

| up Latin with English at every possible point. 
chinery for drill unrivaled. Thorough review scheme. 
_ Vocabulary directly preparatory for Cesar. 


= fully illustrated. 


he GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 








Grows in Popularity 
COLLAR AND DANIELL’S FIRST YEAR LATIN, REVISED 
69 of the 100 counties of North Carolina have chosen Collar and Daniell from the 


500 schools in New York State alone have introduced this new text. 


Links 
Ma- 


Beauti- 


NEW YORK 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Announces the opening of the winter quarter in which, in addition to the 
craduate and under-graduate instruction for the training of teachers, may be 
found numerous short courses, running for the first six weeks from January 
3. for farm and home demonstration agents and others interested in 
agriculture, home economics and industrial arts. Write for announcements. 














THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 


1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street Richmond, Virginia 
SCHOOL CATALOGUES COLLEGE ANNUALS 
Special Printing for Siiciititainal Institutions 
The William Byrd Press PRINTS “THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” 
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on Heres the 

Foundation Tacck. 
For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 15 for $1] .0O 


When questionsarise in the history , m i Steel 
recitation, in your language work, / Every card is 9 work of art. Stee 
in spelling, or about noted people, places, engraved—in delicate colors and beau- 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, ! 
new words, flags, state seals, etc., do you 
suggest that this Supreme Authority is 
a universal question answerer and con- 
tains just the information desired ? 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographi- 
cal Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 


Entries. 6,000 lilustrations and y 
2,700 Pages. ‘ 
Write for Specimen Pages of 
Regular and India-Paper Editions, 
Prices, etc. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


‘Christmas 


Cards 


QQ ———_——— 





tiful designs, and a personal charm is 
added to each by its appropriate in- 







scription. 


| 
| Early action is urged as 
| the supply is limited 


: Virginia Stationery Co. 








Department JE :: Richmond, Va. 











When answering advertisements, please mention that you saw them 
in The Virginia Journal of Education. 
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DRAPER’S “SANITA 
November 18, 1920. Adj bl ° d S]} d 
Justa e Win OW 1adaes 
Get the best in School Furniture, Equipment and Pe 
pplies, as our line is large and complete, and we Note the Good Points of Our 
make immediate shipment from Richmond. We 
ile best quality and most modern equipment manu- DRAPER SHADES 
red for schools and colleges, a full line of school Reliable 
ture and school supplies, American Tubular Steel ° 
ind Semi-Steel Desks, Auditorium Seating, Do- Adjustable 
tic Science, Laboratory Furniture and Supplies, Permanent 
indergarten Furniture and Supplies, Church Furniture re 
| Supplies, Teachers’ and Educational Supplies, Play- Effi lent 
ind Equipment and Athletic Goods, Old Dominion Rapid 
leating & Ventilating System, and Waterless Indoor S; ° 
et Systems. Everything for schools and colleges. anitary 
\Vrite today for complete catalogue. Any of the follow- Handy 
atalogues will be sent on request: General Schoo! Vite 
pply Catalogue, Auditorium Seating, Blackboards and Artistic 
ickboard Accessories, Kindergarten Furniture and Durable 
plies, Maps, Globes and Charts, Playground Equip- 4 ° 
nt, Athletic Goods, Laboratory Furniture. Be sure Essential 
get our catalogue betore placing your order. Send Serviceable 
uur orders whether large or small, they will re- , — 
the same careful attention. Please Send Us Your Inquiries 
at ' Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
RICHMOND, VA. ' 
; VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-12 W. Marshall Street. Post Office Box 1177. 2000 West Marshall Street 
RicuMonp, VA., Distributors 
v a 


























James E. Gregg, Principal 
George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal 





Object 


earnest and practical Christianity. 


workers. 
selfish outlook on life.” 
four-year secondary schools. 


secondary course; 











Hampton, Virginia 


_ The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 
William H. Scoville, Secretary 


Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 


The Institute was 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
(2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; 

course in 1] trades and short course in 3 trades; 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; 
‘our-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 


(3) Trade School: Four-year 
(4) Business School: Four- 
(5) Home Economics School: 


(6) Academic School: 
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STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Publications Offering Helpful Sugges- 
tions to Teachers: 


Training School Course of Study 
Cloth, $1.00 
Principles of Supervision 
Paper, 25 cents 
Training School Work for Special Days 
Paper, 15 cents 
Educative Seat Work, Revised Edition 
Paper, 35 cents 
Spelling 
Paper. 15 cents 
English in the Elementary Grades 
Paper, 25 cents 


English in the High School 


Paper, 25 cents 


Any of the above Bulletins may be had at the 
price indicated. Address: 
THE BOOK ROOM 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Va. 





























HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 
1. For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
2. For Grammar Grade Teachers. 
3. For Junior High School Teachers. 
4. For High School Teachers. 
Four Year Course 
In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B, S. degree in Education. 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 


through 
System of student service 
Free State Sch« larships 
State Loan Fund 
Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 
Mature student body makes for high professional 






standards and splendid school spirit. 
Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 


and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 




















FREDERICKSBURG 
STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Five Two-Year Professional Teacher- 
Training Courses, as follows: 


1. For Primary Grades. 

For Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades. 

For Junior High Schools. 
Home Economics. 

Commercial Course. 


ho 


Vie 


Four-year professional courses leading to B. S. 
degree authorized in Music Supervision, Industrial 
Arts and Commercial subjects. 


Strong faculty of degree men and women. 


Beautiful and healthful location and excellent 
train service. 


City and country training schools. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 





The College of 
William and Mary 


1693----1920 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Thorough academic courses leading to the degrees of 
A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped laboratories and 
excellent library; unexcelled health conditions, historic 
environment and intimate contact with the best ideals 
of VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATE TEACH- | 
ERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 


Course in Home Economics under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Legal courses, Engineer 
ing courses. Courses in business administration and 
commerce. Courses for commercial teachers. 


State scholarships for those preparing to be teachers | 
and superintendents. 


Loan Fund for Virginia students. 


For Particulars, address 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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Aldine Reading Method 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using The 
Aldine Readers; 243 pages, cloth. 


LEARNING TO READ is a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of the Aldine System of Teaching 
Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide 
io the teacher in conducting the reading lessons 
constructively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Phonic Chart, with stand 

Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) 

Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 

Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Seat Work Card, No. 1 

Seat Work Card, No. 2 

Seat Work Card, No. 3 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers 
New York 


73 Fifth Avenue 


Helps for Busy Work 


Economo Word Builder, per box........... $ .25 
Economo Number Builder, per box......... 25 
Plasteline (Modeling Clay), a ee 50 
Colored Sticks, 1’’ to 5’’, Assorted, per box. .40 
Colored Pegs for Counters, Se ee 29 


School Scissors, Sharp or Blunt Points, doz. 4.10 
Send Us Your List for Estimate 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
17th and Arch Streets 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








**New Prang Bulletin !’’ 
FREE 

Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kindergarten 

Teacher and every teacher of hand-work needs this 

new “Prang Bulletin” of Art Supplies. Profusely Illus- 

trated. Do you know “Enamelac” and “Permodello”’? 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave, Chicago 30 Irving Pl., New York 











Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Co_umBIA -:- RICHMOND’ -:- CHATTANOOGA 
W. H. JONES, Manager 
The Best of Emergency Calls. 
Write or wire for blank. No advance fee. 








COURSES IN.... 


Physical Education 
Recreation 


Playground Work 
Social Service Public Health 


Offered by the 


School of Social Work and Public Health 
in affiliation with the College of William and Mary 


For Further Information, write the 


Registrar, 1228 E. Broad, Richmond, Va. 











J. V. MULLIGAN 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
F Street Northwest Washington, D. C. 
College and School Emblems 
Class and Fraternity Pins and Rings 
ithletic Medals, Cups, Buttons and 
Plaques 


CATALOGUE ON REOUEST 


Virginia Representative: 
W. B. ANDERSON - - Lyric Building, Richmond, Va. 


| 





Books for Story-Telling 


The following World Book Company publications 
contain much material valuable for story-telling : 


Batrtey: Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts. (72 
cents. ) 

Barnes: Types of Children’s Literature. ($2.40.) 

Bowen: Old-Time Stories. (88 cents.) 

Brown: Stories of Woods and Fields. ($1.00.) 

Brown: Stories of Childhood and Nature. ($1.00.) 

Brown: When the World Was Young. (80 cents.) 

Burks: Barbara’s Philippine Journey. ($1.00.) 

CatTuer: Educating by Story-Telling. ($2.40.) 

Curtis: Indian Days of the Long Ago. ($1.60.) 

Curtis: In the Land of the Head-hunters. ($1.60.) 

Fapre: Insect Adventures. ($1.48.) 

Lainc: The Hero of the Longhouse. ($1.60.) 

McGovney: Stories of Long Ago in the Philip- 
pines. (80 cents.) 

MitcHeEL_: Paz and Pablo. (80 cents.) 

Mutets: Sunshine Lands of Europe. ($1.00.) 

Sims-Harry: Dramatic Myths and Legends. Book 
I: Norse. (60 cents.) Book II: Greek and Ro- 
man. (60 cents.) 

Wuirte: The Story Readers: Primer. (80 cents.) 
First Year. (80 cents.) 

Witson-Driccs: The White Indian Boy. ($1.40.) 


We should be glad to give you further informa- 
tion about these books. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson NEW YORK 
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Teach the Christmas Story with 


‘he Perry Pictures 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study Throughout the Year. 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, 
History and Geography. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 
PAINTINGS 


One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5'%x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects we have selected. 
Each 514x8. 

Send 40 cents for 20 pictures of the Pilgrims, Plymouth 
Rock, The Mayflower. Each 514x8. Smaller size 3x31, 
30 for 30 cents. 

Sixty-four page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, 
a 10 cent picture, 9x12, a New York Edition picture, 7x9. 
a colored Bird picture, and 54 pictures each about 2x2'4 
printed in the Catalogue. Price of Catalogue 15 cents. 


ete. 





(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending 
the 15 cents in coin.) 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. Three cents 
each for 15 or more. 
: eee | Send 50 cents for 25 Madonnas, or 25 for Children, or 
SISTINE MADONNA Raphael. 25 Landscapes, or 25 Kittens. Size 5%x8. No two alike. 
Send 50 cents for 5 Extra Size Pilgrim Pictures, each 10x12; or for 5 Madonnas, each 10x12. 
Use the Perry Pictures as Christmas Gifts to your pupils, Plan NOW to use the Perry Pictures 
in February—a month of famous birthdays. nes ; 
ARTOTYPES Large pictures for framing. Price $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for 
$13.50 Postpaid = 
: Decorate your schoolroom with beautiful pictures. I'rame at least one of these and hang it on your 
walls this month. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 14, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 


through deafness or 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


The State School for the deaf and the blind children of Virginia. 

An integral part of the State Public School system for the training 
cannot be trained in the regular public schools. 

and vocational training for both boys and girls. 


of those children who, 


poor vision, 


Public school branches 
Faculty of forty trained teachers. ma : 
Situated on a tract of ninety-eight acres in Staunton in the beautiful Valley of Virginia. Beautiful lawns, 
athletic grounds for baseball, basket ball, tennis, well-equipped gymnasiums, beautiful tiled swimming pool. 
Supplies daily from the school farm, garden and the dairy herd of thirty Holsteins. 
teachers and school trustees can confer lasting benefits upon children suffering from impaired 


Superintendents, 
hearing or defective vision by securing their attendance at this School. 


Board and tuition free to every deaf or blind child in the State. 


H. M. McMANAWAY, Superintendent. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 








Southern Bldg., 


NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 


If available for a position of any kind any where in the United States, come to an agency national in scope 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


101 W. 41st St., New York; 14 Beacon St., 
General Offices, Evanston, III. 


3oston; Steger Bldg., Chicag: 


Washington, D. C.; 











Big demand for teachers for January and 
February vacancies. If available now or 
next year write us. All previous records of 
the Agency broken in 1920 and we are en- 
larging our facilities for 1921. Affiliated 
Agencies in principal cities. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. Op, Manager. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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THE MAKING OF THE WORLD---THE 
MAKING OF MANKIND 
A background of the world’s history is the backbone of the curriculum. 
THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 
By 
H. G. WELLS 
Written with the advice and editorial help of Mn Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Sir E. Ray Lankester, and Professor Gilbert Murray. 
Profusely illustrated with Maps, Time diagrams, and drawings by J. F. Horrabin. 
Should be in the hands of every teacher and in every school library. In two 
volumes. 
Special price to teachers $8.40, postpaid. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Ls a 
' 


- Ch 
University of Virginia, vn 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., pil 


The following Departments of study are represented: 
I—THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 


or Vocational). 
Il.—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
IIl.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
1V—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Beginning with Session 1920-21, entrance requirements 
will include one year of college work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VIL.—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 
VIL—SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
TUITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 





four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural - 
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‘Te Sections 
Desk Co. 


HICKORY NORTH CAROLINA 
Box 776 








THE STRONGEST DESK 
ON THE MARKET 





= ——-z > 











SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 


SCHOOL DESKS 
OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH - ERASERS 
OPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 
WINDOW SHADES BOOKCASES 
= —— ee = — ————— = SSS == 





















Virginia Military Institute 


| Collegiate, Technical, Military 








For Information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
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